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The Church of the Air Enters Its Tenth Year 


Sunday after Sunday, for nine years, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Church 
of the Air has broadcast two services with 
sermons by ministers representing various 
faiths in the United States. 

This CBS presentation, in which many 
eminent men have participated, entered its 
tenth year on Sept. 1, and church leaders of 
all denominations have sent congratula- 
tory messages to Columbia, emphasizing 
their appreciation for what the Church of 


the Air has done and is doing for the cause 


of religion. 

During the existence of this religious 
program, its services have been listened to 
by many millions—in homes, hospitals, 
camps, boarding schools, infirmaries—by 
persons dwelling in desolate areas in this 
country and in Canada, and also by those 
in distant lands who have heard the mes- 
sages over Columbia’s short-wave stations. 

Since the launching of the first broadcast 
of the Church of the Air, on a Sunday early 
in September, 1931, its appeal has grown 
greatly, a fact that is attested to by the 
many thousands of letters (14,000 were re- 
ceived in one week) that pour into CBS 
headquarters from correspondents who for 
the most part tell of the inspiration and 
comfort they have derived from the ser- 
mons. 

There may be a missive from an East 
Coast lighthouse-keeper or one from a 
lumberjack in the Northwest; both have 
been heartened by a talk from the pulpit. 
Another communication may be from a 


stranger in a big city who requests a copy 


of a sermon to send to a friend in his small 
home town. A nurse writes of the solace 
given to a patient and also to herself. 
There is a scrawl from an inmate of a home 
for aged women and a note of thanks from 
a college girl. 

The Church of the Air services are 
broadcast at ten a. m. and one p. m.— 
Eastern Standard or Daylight Saving 
Time, according to the time in effect. 

In a statement of the policy of this pro- 
gram, William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, writes: 

‘‘When the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in September, 1931, offered its facili- 
ties for the creation of a Church of the Air, 
it was generally recognized that religious 
broadcasting should not be haphazard but, 
in fairness to all concerned, should follow 
a carefully pre-determined policy. That 
policy, as it was then conceived, and as it 
stands today, is based on the simple prem- 
ise of religious freedom.” 

Although the Church of the Air broad- 
casts are limited to half-hour periods, they 
are, SO faras time permits, patterned after 
the customary, service of the church that is 
represented, and often church choirs join in 
the program with hymns and anthems. 
Those invited to take the pulpit are not re- 
stricted in their selection of subjects, but 
no speaker is permitted to solicit contribu- 
tions, either for his own church or in behalf 
of the Church of,the Air. 


Aside from being strictly impartial in 
dealing with the representatives of different 
faiths, the Church of the Air gives younger 
ministers an opportunity to take the pulpit. 

In arranging a representative schedule, 
Sterling Fisher, CBS director of education 
and religious broadcasts, enlists the assist- 
ance of an advisory board whose members 
are of the following faiths: Baptist, Catho- 
lic, Christian Science, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Episcopal, Jewish, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, Mormon, Presbyterian, 
Reformed, and Unitarian. All faiths share 
the pulpit of the Church of the Air. 

Already thirty-six distinguished men are 
scheduled to speak in Church of the Air 
services during the first four months of this 
broadcast’s tenth anniversary year. 

Among the letters extending congratula- 
tions to Columbia on the Church of the Air 
anniversary, is one from Bishop Charles 
Wesley Flint, of the Syracuse Area of the 
Methodist Church, who writes: 

“Only last Sunday in a sparsely settled 
region of the Adirondacks, an octogenarian, 
highly intelligent and spiritually apprecia- 
tive, exclaimed to me—‘What a blessing 
radio is to us old people; I have just been 
listening to the Church of the Air; my wife, 
bed-ridden for two years, enjoys these ser- 
mons every Sunday.’ Multiply that sev- 
eral thousand times twice a week!” 

His Eminence William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, declares: 

“Your fine radio programs have been 
productive of much good during the past 
nine years and I am sure that your millions 
of listeners rejoice with you on this happy 
occasion and look forward to a continu- 
ance of these instructive and informative 
programs which are doing so much to foster 
and strengthen the religious spirit of the 
good people of America.” 

Dr. William Lindsay Young, Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, writes: 

“The Columbia Broadcasting System is 
to be congratulated for this significant con- 
tribution to American culture.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, declares: 

“Tt is a thrilling thing to think of the 
millions of men and women in this country 
gathered together in this Church of the 
Air, ignoring their theological differences, 
forgetting their creeds, and seeking only to 
know the truth which may make men 
free... .” 

Rabbi Leo Jung, of the Jewish Center, 
sets forth: 

“Pray accept my cordial congratula- 
tions on the occasion of the ninth anni- 
versary of the Church of the Air.” 

Here is an excerpt from a letter written 
by Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston: 

“A great service is rendered to mutual 
tolerance and good will among all branches 
of the Church by the wide range of creeds | 
represented in the Chur of the Air 
broadcasts.” 
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BROTHERHOOD IN DAYS OF DIVISION 

HE debate that is going on in many denominations 

between pacifists and all who are not pacifists 

seems to be taking a rather savage form in some 
places. A young Unitarian teacher calls pacifists 
“muddle-headed cowards.” The word “militarist’’ 
appears in the communications from the other side. 
On the whole our own columns have been singularly 
free from bitterness. Doctor Lane commends Mr. 
Manning’s recent article as an example of ‘‘courteous 
debate.”’ 

If a Universalist minister is a pacifist and if the 
great majority of his people are not, we do not see the 
slightest reason in that fact for him to resign. There 
may be other reasons, but because Universalists differ 
is not a sufficient reason. 

We must confess that we like the pacifists in our 
own fellowship. As a rule they are men and women 
of ability, of noble idealism, of courage. 

It has been suggested to us that we have confer- 
ences with them in order that we may understand them 
better. We are entirely willing, but we doubt the 
necessity. Let them write their views for the Leader. 
We shall be glad to have them. To us it seems more 
important to make pacifists understood than it is to 
defend our own position. They are the ones who have 
to bear a burden of obloquy, not we. 

We do think it important for the country and for 
the world to do two things: Protect America from the 
consequences of the views of militarists and pacifists 
alike, and induce them to resist tyranny and to hold 
fast to their ideals of brotherhood. 

It is begging the question to say that we cannot 
fight for liberty without losing liberty. To us it is the 
only way open. Itisas plain as that two plus two are 
four. 

We think that we know what is going to happen to 
the Jews of the world if Hitler extends his power. We 
think that slowly, painfully, they are going to be ex- 
terminated. Other races have been exterminated in 
the past, but the Jews are not going to be extermi- 
nated in the twentieth century without our doing all 
that we can to prevent it. 

Some may think that we write from primitive in- 
stinct rather than from Christian philosophy, but to us 
what we say and do in these matters is right. Weare 
sorry not to be liked by some very likable people, but 
we are as sure of the ground that we occupy as our 
pacifist ministers are. We have to burn good grass to 
stop prairie fires. We have to cut down noble trees to 
stop forest fires. We have to sacrifice noble men to 
stop hellish human fires. War is terribly wrong, but 
it is not wrong, in our opinion, to use war if it is the 
only way, to protect ostracized races, or helpless in- 
dividuals, or little nations, or our precious human 
liberty. 


EMPHASIS IN THE FOUR YEAR PROGRAM 


N this issue of The Christian Leader we publish the 

first article in a series intended to describe inter- 

esting and significant forward steps taken in local 
churches. 

The Rev. H. Elmer Peters writes of Floral Park. 
Other articles asked for by the General Superintendent 
willfollow. The Leader is especially glad to co-operate 
in the publication of this series because it illustrates 
sound emphasis in the Four-Year Program of the 
Church. 

All of us, we believe, have realized from the be- 
ginning that we must go forward together in local 
churches or we cannot possibly go forward in country- 
wide projects like establishing new movements. We 
have not the slightest criticism of selling old churches 
and putting the money in convention treasuries, for in 
many cases the only alternative was to let churches rot 
down or permit what was left of the property to be dis- 
sipated. Buta far better thing is to make the city and 
village and cross-roads churches strong. Anything that 
indicates new life in Langdon, N. H., or Rochester, 
Minn., has the deepest kind of significance for the 
State and General Conventions, and for the cause that 
they represent. 

Therefore, like our people everywhere, we shall 
welcome the accounts of what churches, or groups in 
churches, or individuals in local churches, are doing for 


the common cause. 
* * 


IF WE PAY BILLS PROMPTLY 
F we pay bills promptly, other people can pay bills 
I promptly, and nobody will have to lie awake 
worrying or try to borrow more than he ought to 
at the bank. 

On the last days of August and the first days of 
September when financial streams act like brooks in a 
drought, we are meditating on these matters. Our 
meditations are not academic—would that they were— 
but practical and realistic. 

And the most interesting phenomenon of all is the 
relationship of a ten-dollar or twenty-five-dollar ac- 
count to a thousand or two thousand dollar bill. Just 
as a thousand rills and rivulets make a great flood, so 
the little bills paid promptly sweep the ledger clear of 
those troublesome things marked ‘‘payable.”’ 

If we pay bills promptly we help doubly. No- 
body can figure out exactly how many people and firms 
we help, but there are many of them. 

If we pay promptly we get a good name and give 
the church a good name. 

Urging others to pay, we hate to have some one 
think or say, ‘““That concern has no right to talk.” 

All this is merely to hint, dear readers and 
friends, that some money now, either in the form of 
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gifts or money due, government bonds or bank notes, 
coin of the realm or checks that stay put, in whatever 
form or in whatever amounts, will wreathe the faces at 
16 Beacon Street or 176 Newbury Street in smiles and 
fill their hearts with thanksgiving. 


* * 


MR. GARDNER RESIGNS 


HE resignation of the Rev. William E. Gardner as 
Executive Secretary of the National Y. P. C. U. 
has been accepted with regret by the Executive 

Board of the Union, effective September 1, 1940. 

Mr. Gardner was appointed to his position as 
Executive Secretary in January, 1935, and for two 
years gave full time to the work. From February, 
1937, to June, 1940, he was a student at Tufts College 
School of Religion, and during that time gave part-time 
service to the Y. P. C. U. 

He is a native of Canton, Mass., and a member of 
the First Universalist Church of that town. He was 
graduated from Boston University College of Business 
Administration in 1934 and received his theological 
degree from Tufts in June, 1940. 

Mr. Gardner leaves the office of Executive Secre- 
tary to become pastor of the Quincy Universalist 
church in addition to his pastorate at North Wey- 
mouth. No successor as Executive Secretary has 
been appointed as yet. 

In a difficult period for church work, Mr. Gardner 
has shown courage, resourcefulness and unfailing good 
will. In serving the Y. P. C. U. with such signal abil- 
ity, he has served the entire Church. 


* * 


STATE CONVENTIONS COMING 


E have the dates of eight State Conventions of 
Universalists that are coming this fall and the 
announcement that three others will be held 

some time in October. 

Many of these State Conventions we have at- 
tended at one time or another. They are not alike. 
The color of the state and the community colors each 
one. The New Hampshire Convention will be held 
September 8 and 9 in Concord, the Maine Convention 
September 16, 17 and 18 at Auburn, the Vermont Con- 
vention October 3, 4 and 5 at Morrisville. The memo- 
ries of New England will be in these conventions. 
The ways of New England will be in evidence. 

The Kentucky Convention will be hald Septem- 
ber 26, 27, 28, 29 at a place with the beautiful name of 
Consolation. The North Carolina Convention, Octo- 
ber 3, 4, 5, 6, will be at a place with just as good a 
name, Outlaw’s Bridge, provided one remembers that 
Outlaw means a good family and not one beyond the 
pale of the law. One goes amiss if he thinks that 
Southern meetings must be smaller than meetings in 
the North. It is in the South that people who cannot 
get into the church cling to the windowsills to see and 
to hear. 

The Michigan Convention will be October 6 and 
7 at Flint and the New York Convention October 7, 8, 
9,10 at Oneonta. Flint we know only by reputation, 
but Oneonta is one of the fairest villages of the hills. 
By rail eighty-two miles southwest of Albany, like 
Cooperstown, only a few miles away, it lies in a region 
full of romance and beauty. 

The Minnesota Convention will be held in 
Minneapolis on October 10 and 11. 
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Alabama, New Jersey and the Province of On- 
tario in Canada will hold conventions in October but 
the dates are to be announced. 

The Universalist State Conventions represent a 
good part of the strength of Universalism. Each one 
has its traditions and precious they are, not only to the 
members living in the different states but to Univer- 
salists everywhere. And while each differs from the 
others, they all have come up out of the same ostra- 
cisms and have been blessed by the same precious 
faith. ; 

We must not let our State Conventions grow 
weak. All of our general work rests upon them as 


upon pillars tested and tried. 
* * 


ON THE SECOND SUNDAY IN SEPTEMBER 


N the second Sunday in September, many 
churches, in harmony with a proclamation by 
the President of the United States, will offer 

prayers for peace and perhaps speak of peace in their 
sermons. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot has written an ap- 
peal to the Unitarian churches to take note of this call. 

The day gives men and women everywhere an 
opportunity to consider three important things. 

One is the mighty power of good will. Another 
is the duty upon us to complement good will by intelli- 
gent organization of the world so that men may dwell 
in safety and freedom under their own vines and fig- 
trees with none to make them afraid. A third thought 
for the day is the power of peace in the individual heart. 

As our brethren with their differing backgrounds 
and experiences face this subject we say to them all, 


“Peace be with you.” 
* * 


GAMBLING FOR THE SAKE OF 
THE CHURCH 


E are asked our opinion of gambling for the 
benefit of the church. We reply that we are 
against it. 

Not knowing games of cards, we have assumed 
that skill was a larger factor than luck. Else why 
these scientific treatises on the subject? We used to 
run races and receive prizes. While elements of luck 
entered in, we never felt that we were gambling. We 
doubt if players for prizes in games of cards consider 
their contests matters of gambling. Card games for 
the benefit of the church are no worse or no better if 
held in the church than card games held in a private 
home, but in the opinion of many people it is in better 
taste to hold them in a home.. Also it is more expedi- 
ent to hold them in homes. It may hurt people whom 
a church wants to reach if they are held in the church, 
for many good people think card-playing is wrong. 

Holding lotteries for churches in our judgment 
clearly is an endorsement of gambling. That is, it is 
profiting by an evil that is spelling ruin for thousands 
of people. We do not believe in raffling off quilts or 
cakes. 

State governments, right and left, have yielded 
to the temptation to make money at a time when 
money is scarce, and so they have legalized pari-— 
mutuel betting. These state laws make gambling 
legal, but they do not make it right. We have a right 
to expect that churches will not do wrong for the sake 
of balancing a budget. They had better close up than 
to yield to such temptation. 
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While making these explicit statements, we recog- 
nize that the element of chance is in life everywhere. 
To us it is ridiculous to carry opposition to gambling 
to a point where we shut down on a grab bag at a 
church fair. It may be a gamble whether we get a 
two-cent article that is useless or a five-center, but to 
us the difference is negligible. 

If we are to carry opposition to that extreme, we 
had better shut down on coeducational colleges, for it is 
a terrific gamble what kind of husband or wife a young 


person will get out of that type of associated living. 
°K * 


THE STORY OF KING’S CHAPEL 
N writing volume three* of the Annals of King’s 

Chapel, the Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

minister emeritus of that historic church, has per- 
formed a labor of love which is of enduring worth. 
Volume three is “dedicated with respect and affection 
to the members of King’s Chapel who share the inheri- 
tance of its memories and the trust of transmitting 
them unimpaired.” 

Whether volume four will come out in this cen- 
tury or the next, we do not know, but volume one ap- 
peared in 1833 and volume two in 1896. We are sure 
that there will be a volume four. 

Here is a story worth telling and no one is better 
fitted by knowledge, by feeling and by literary skill to 
tell it than John Carroll Perkins. 

King’s Chapel is one of the most individual and 
independent churches in ecclesiastical history, saved 
by its Prayer Book, as Dean Sperry once said, from the 
queerness which sometimes attaches to people or 
organizations that live alone. 

In Colonial times King’s Chapel was really the 
chapel of the king’s officers on these shores, a symbol 
of royalty and the established Episcopal Church in the 
midst of Congregationalism. Then by force of cir- 
cumstances it went Congregational, but kept its liturgy 
and its prayer book. From 1686 until the American 
Revolution it was a part of the American Episcopal 
Church, but when there were no bishops left and it 
had to carry on, it carried on with confidence and 
sense, doing what needed to be done and making it 
“regular” later if it could. After the war, when the 
Episcopal bishop refused to ordain their minister they 
ordained him themselves, and have never hesitated 
since to ordain or to install. 

There is fascinating church history in the story of 
King’s Chapel, and Doctor Perkins tells it well. The 
church is Unitarian in its philosophy, but it never has 
joined the American Unitarian Association. For 
many years it has called Unitarians to its pulpit and it 
permits its present minister to serve as secretary of the 
A. U. A., but the church clings tenaciously to its inde- 
pendence of all denominational groups. 

In Doctor Perkins’ new volume there is a wealth 
of interesting data. The story of turning over owner- 
ship of the property to Harvard University as trustee 
will be new to many. There came a day in which 
ownership of pews became so divided that legal pro- 
prietors could not be dealt with easily and the people 
who attended the Chapel became a different body from 


*Annals of King’s Chapel: From the Puritan Age of New 
England to the Present Day. Volume three, 1895-1940. By John 
Carroll Perkins. Published by King’s Chapel, Boston. Not for 
sale. 
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the owners. All this was corrected by the Harvard 
indenture. 

This volume deals especially with the pastorates 
of Howard N. Brown, Sydney Bruce Snow, Harold 
E. B. Speight, John Carroll Perkins and Palfrey Per- 
kins. The correspondence dealing with the call of 
these ministers and the sermons and prayers at their 
installation, as well as biographical sketches, are given. 

But the history of past generations shines through 
the entire book. A man who knows the story as no 
other man alive today is relating it. 

The account of the 250th anniversary, and papers 
by Doctor Brown and by the author, make delightful 
chapters. Doctor Brown wrote on “King’s Chapel in 
My Time” and Doctor Perkins on ‘Some Distin- 
guished Laymen in King’s Chapel.” 

In this chapter Doctor Perkins deals with the 
lives of Thomas Bulfinch, Joseph May, Samuel Atkins 
Eliot (father of President Eliot), George B. Emerson 
and Arthur Theodore Lyman. 

Of Mr. Lyman it was written, ‘‘He lived and died 
in the full sunlight of religion.’”” If one knows what 
religion is, one realizes that this is a noble tribute. 
The great laymen of the Chapel as well as the ministers 
have given it a high place among the churches of the 
land. 

All in all it is one of the most interesting books 
that has come our way. 

* * 
SETTLEMENT FOR JAPANESE DAMAGES 

TO THE UNIVERSITY OF SHANGHAI 


INAL settlement of claims against Japan for 
damages to property at the University of 
Shanghai was reached in June when the Japa- 

nese government authorities paid 1,060,000 Chinese 
dollars, the equivalent at then existing rates of ex- 
change of $53,000. As reported in The New York Sun, 
this settlement constituted only 26 percent of the 
original claims. Jointly owned and maintained by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, the university was damaged by Japanese 
naval shell fire in August, 1937, when the Japanese 
army invaded Shanghai, and occupied ever since. It 
suffered serious deterioration of plant and equipment, 
much of the latter being destroyed or looted. (See 
Missions, February, 1939, page 91.) Last October the 
property was returned to the American mission boards 
and four missionary families moved back to their 
homes on the campus. The student body is still com- 
pelled to do its studying and listen to its professors in 
temporary quarters down town in Shanghai. How 
soon the Japanese authorities will permit the reopening 
of the university is uncertain. For two years negotia- 
tions have been under way regarding the return of 
property and payment for damages. Their comple- 
tion settles one of the outstanding American claims 
against Japan.—Missions (Baptist). 
* 


* 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dean Skinner’s contribution to the symposium on 
Mr. Tigner’s book was received too late to be included 
with the others, but will appear next week. 
The new year of church work is upon us. The 
successful men make great use of the first month. 


TIS 
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“Our Prodigal Son Culture” 
A Symposium on Mr. Tigner’s Significant Book 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye’s Review 


F, when Hugh Tigner wrote this “primer,” it felt to 
him like “‘squint-eyed groping’’ (as he alleges), 
fortunate are we that he wore hobnail boots and 

kicked against flints. Illuminating sparks he flashes 
about us. Here are some I enjoy: 

“We really do not understand what happened to 
Christianity in the modern epoch until we see that it 
was overwhelmed and supplanted by another religion, 
by an evangelical secularism which took over all the 
claims and functions of its predecessor.”” (42.) This 
evangelical secularism is composed of “science, capi- 
talism, nationalism, liberalism, rationalism, laissez- 
faire, secularism, education, imperialism, humanitari- 
anism.” (48.) ‘‘Modern culture has emphasized the 
individual and destroyed individuality.” (78.) Fas- 
cism .... “‘although it has a satanic spirituality it 
nevertheless recognizes that human life is primarily and 
essentially spiritual.” (92.) “The scientific method 
gave such a signal account of itself that it was not long 
in becoming a new necromancy.” (98.) “Shall men live 
under God, or shall they attempt to play God?” (127.) 

As an erstwhile educator, for this comment I re- 
quest a fanfare: “The official education system is 
necessarily an effort of the status quo to preserve itself. 
The supposition that the purpose and service of our 
educational system is to instill pupils with the wisdom 
which shall enable them to make good choices amid the 
alternatives of life is close to an empty fiction. . 


Most often they are made according to the demands of 
existing social organizations.” (74.) 

To me the most provocative excerpt (among many 
pertinent ones) is Alfred Russel Wallace’s defense of 
the Christian gospelers sequestering the natives’ rice. 
(60.) I like his interpretation of Fascism as recon- 
firming the truth that faith is “the great mountain- 
mover,” although Fascism itself is essentially a “‘de- 
monic religion.”’ 

Pithy, pointed, and profound are his summaries of 
“our lyrical modern epoch’’ (48), of the malign value 
of “success” (78), and of the meaning of “immortal 
soul” (121). 

He asks, ‘‘Where is that concept of the whole to 
be found, in the light of which we can integrate our 
fractional activities, and direct our energies and pur- 
poses toward one overarching, life-furthering purpose?” 
In ‘‘Christianity in Three Words” he finds the answer. 
Inasmuch as his answer is the same as mine, there is 
not much for me to remark except, I wonder how the 
author would carry out his suggestion of God as “‘struc- 
ture of reality”’ into a definition of ‘‘the Church” and 
its significance. I can also say: “Squint again, 
brother, and grope some more. Even to those of other 
persuasions your keen historical insight and deft words 
should bring moments of light-hearted, intellectual joy 
and leave them unafraid, at any rate, to grope to- 
gether.”’ 


As Dr. Perkins Sees It 


HE very brilliance of ‘‘Our Prodigal Son Culture,” 
especially the chapters indicting the short- 
comings of a civilization that is breaking down 

and the impotence of its cherished gods to save it, 
may blind some readers to its more significant intent. 
It is not just another book of protest. Nor is it just 
another defense of religion against the pontifical 
assumption that faith must be held on the sufferance 
of scientific authority. Nor is it just a plea for a re- 
vival of Christianity, regardless of what has caused 
its moribund estate. Mr. Tigner’s primary concern is 
to expound a thesis, viz., 


that the Hebrew-Christian religion contains truths 
which are not only still valid but also indispensable for 
the preservation and advance of civilization; that 
modern culture made a fatal mistake in trying to cast 
those truths aside as the outworn garments of an im- 
mature age; and that our saving help lies in a rediscovery 
of this religion, a re-establishment of its spiritual author- 
ity, and a fresh conversion to its outlooks, insights and 
values. 


Herein lies the suggestiveness of the title of the 
book. Modern culture, with all its incidental achieve- 
ments and allurements, is a prodigality of riotous living 
because it has largely cut a sense of fellowship with and 
responsibility for its spiritual fatherland, indeed any 
consciousness that such a fatherland exists. To re- 
instate religion in its place of rightful authority over 


all our so-called secular interests, art, science, in- 
dustry, commerce, patriotism, is the task that con- 
fronts those who would reduce a lawless world to 
order and stability. 

As the background of his survey and appraisal 
of modern culture, Mr. Tigner sets up the Middle 
Ages, the period roughly from the ninth century to 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, as a period in 
which a Christendom, that is, a social order in which 
Christianity, as then conceived, was recognized as 
the authoritative rule of life in all its aspects, actually 
existed. He is no medievalist, pleading for a return 
to that form of society. But he sees clearly, what so 
many modernists do not see, that it contained an 
element of permanent value, viz., that the world pri- 
marily belongs to God, not to man, that the will of 
God, not the will or wish of man, is the central and 
determinative fact. All of life was conceived sub 
specie aeternitatis. With no attempt to palliate its 
grievous shortcomings and hideous barbarities, the 
author insists on the supremacy of that ideal. 


Any observer not standing on tiptoe for an argu- 
ment is bound to recognize that the culture of western 
Europe during the Middle Ages embodied one of the 
cardinal requisites of a Christian culture, viz., an integ- 
rity of being. No phase of living dwelt apart from the 
whole, or went its own way, or set up its own rules and 
values; no functions or institutions enjoyed splendid 
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isolation or exercised independent sovereignty. .. . 
Man’s living was seen surrounded by the universal and 
eternal. . . . One dominant purpose ran through the 
whole of creation, the achievement of salvation; and 
to that end all the affairs of life were related. 


Of course that majestic structure of thought and 
action was bound to be shattered by the expanding 
spirit of man. Its authoritarian character was its 
fatal defect. But the equally fatal defect in the new 
freedom was that it “drew no strength from the past, 
but rather consisted in wholesale repudiation of the 
past.” In place of the One God of Christianity men 
set up the many gods of secularism, and each fragment 
of a now dissevered universe became a law unto 
itself. 

The way out? Itis to restore the forgotten recog- 
nition of the supremacy of God in the form of obe- 
_ dience to the law of mutuality embodied in the Chris- 
tian theology, “God is Love.”’ That means, if it is 
anything more than a pious platitude, that Love is 
the structural law of the universe, of which art and 
science and industry and nationalism must be re- 
garded as functional expressions. Mr. Tigner mod- 
estly disclaims competency to draft the detailed blue- 
print of the social order which shall fulfill old ideals of 
a world governed by the will of God. He contents 
himself with insisting that, however tentative and 
sometimes mistaken one’s answer may be to the 
question, What does the will of God require? the fatal 
mistake is not to see that there is a basic pattern to 


which human affairs must conform. To seek and find . 


it is the way of salvation. 
Someone has said that social progress is from 
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authority through anarchy to freedom. We have had 
the temporary stability of the age of authority, which 
set up a norm of life. We are suffering from the break- 
down of anarchy that was supposed to free us from 
tyranny but which has enslaved us in bondage to our 
own devices. The religion of Christ, the law of love, 
opens the gate of freedom, ‘‘the glorious liberty of 
the children of God,” ‘‘whose service is perfect free- 
dom.” 

Such seems to be the underlying philosophy of 
Mr. Tigner’s meaty book. I have ventured to single 
it out for particular comment because its intellectual 
insight seems to me more significant than the wide 
knowledge, the human sympathy, the moral passion, 
the frequent flashes of devastating irony and the 
pungency of phrase that characterize his argument. 
There is nothing essentially new in his exposé of the 
failure of a secular culture to fulfill its glowing prom- 
isas of a perfected society, although he has a delight- 
fully original way of showing it up. And it has be- 
come a wearisome platitude to assert that only Chris- 
tianity can save it—a platitude because so often it has 
no idea of the austere as well as amiable thing that a 
saving Christianity really is. What gives this book 
its significance is the author’s insight into the law of 
spiritual continuity that runs through human his- 
tory, his understanding that the new marks a spiritual 
gain only as it liberates and fulfills what was true in 
the old, that one is not a reactionary when he refuses 
to pour out the baby with the bath. To both the 
arrogant modernism that eschews the past and the 
timid liberalism that fears the present this book is a 
welcome antidote. 


Llewellyn Jones of the “Register” Contributes 


T is seldom that one is fortunate enough to be able 
to review a book calm in the knowledge that one 
cannot by one’s own bias hurt the author, since 

five other reviewers are also on the job. I have not 
met the other reviewers, but I can guess what a ma- 
jority of them will say: that the author has truly 
diagnosed the ills of present-day society; that he has 
competently debunked such quack remedies as Fas- 
cism; and that in presenting Christianity as the real 
cure he has'skillfully separated the authentic doctrine 
from such perversions of it as we find in the authori- 
tarian churches. All this is true, and if, as I imagine, 
the other reviewers of the book have already said it, 
that leaves me free to air doubts regarding a few de- 
tails. 

We are in a bad way, says Mr. Tigner, modern 
culture has proved inadequate to save us; Christianity 
may be a sick horse, but it is not fatally sick and it is 
the only horse in the stable: ride it we must. But we 
need not expect it to gallop into Utopia. 

To Mr. Tigner, of course, Christianity means not 
superstition, not fundamentalism, not authoritarian 
Catholicism, but the whole line of Christian insights 
from the prophets, through Jesus, down to Gregory 
Vlastos and Reinhold Niebuhr. But that, again, 
means a composite to which “Prodigal Son’’ culture 
has contributed a whole lot. Mr. Niebuhr, for in- 
stance, probably reads The New Yorker as well as the 
New Testament. In fact, Christians who are not 
leavened with modernism can be pretty terrible. For 
instance, my sympathy for Martin Niemdller in his 


present predicament was almost ruined when—after 
urging its American publishers to cable for the Ameri- 
can rights—I read the passage in his autobiography 
which describes his sinking of an allied troopship. 
His submarine was crippled and could not attack the 
convoying warship, but by repeatedly bobbing its 
periscope up it kept the commander so worried that he 
could not do any rescue work for the drowning sailors. 
Niemdller confesses that the ethics of his act worried 
him but says that at least the incident taught him that 
he did not live in a moral world, could not, therefore, 
follow his conscience, but had to do his duty—what- 
ever it might be—and then comfort himself by the 
promises of Christianity that God would forgive. 

No, when under the blanket term of Christianity 
you have that sort of Protestantism on the one hand, 
then the Roman Catholicism which fought the Loyal- 
ists in Spain, then Southern Fundamentalism, then 
Anglo-Catholicism, you are not, it seems to me, ever 
going to put Humpty Dumpty together again. 

Fortunately, Unitarians and, I believe, Universal- 
ists, do not insist that we shall: we affirm religion, 
meaning by it the attitude of taking life seriously, of 
believing that in some way the universe has signifi- 
cance; furthermore that we may take our inspiration 
where we find it, in non-Christian as well as in Chris- 
tian sources. 

For my own part two of the profoundest religious 
sentences I have ever heard were spoken by two scien- 
tists, one of whom called himself an atheist. If there 
is a weakness in Mr. Tigner’s book it is his inadequate 
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treatment of the scientific “moment” in our present 
parallelogram of social forces. Science as a method 
may be as neutral, concerning ethical values, as he 
says it is—but there are two emendations to that: 1. 
The scientists have begun to recognize their social re- 
sponsibilities. 2. The discipline incident to becoming 
a scientist is incomparably more severe, more ethical as 
concerns intellectual values, and more cultural, than 
the discipline of becoming an accredited church mem- 
ber or even an accredited preacher. On the other 
hand science, through psychology, is now at grips with 
the question of value, and furthermore science, by in- 
direct means, such as comparing the results of this or 
that ruling set of values, can make normative judg- 
ments. It is significant that never once in the course 
of Mr. Tigner’s strictures on the place of science in our 
life is the name of Freud mentioned. And it is signifi- 
cant, too, that in one place Mr. Tigner says, of the 
Modern Prodigal, that “his science, which he had 


John E. LeBosquet, Congregationalist, 


HIS is an apologetic for religion, with especial ref- 
erence to the current assumption that religion is 
quite unnecessary. The “prodigal-son”’ refer- 

ence does not have in mind what I had expected—the 
jitterbug, night-club, alcoholic, over-sexed propensi- 
ties of our age, but, instead, stresses the “far country” 
(far from religion, i. e.) aspect of the parable. 

There is a rather too wistful glance at the Middle 
Ages, when religion was a power that unified every 
department of living—more formally than really, 
though, as matter of fact. Then is well depicted, how- 
ever, the. modern flying into bits suggested by the 
words individualism, laissez-faire, “business is busi- 
ness,”’ pluralism; and, with that, the shrinking of 
Christianity, accordingly, into a mere compartment 
among others, and even shedding official approval on 
the ‘“‘secular confidence” of the fatuously optimistic 
“Lyrical Modern Epoch’’—to use the title of one of 
the best chapters. 

Following Dr. Fosdick’s lead Mr. Tigner sees 
totalitarianism as not merely a menace but a vital new 
religion; and neatly uses that situation as proving his 
point that religion is indispensable, only this one is 
false, religion, we might say, with a negative sign. 

What especially pleases me is his logic and clarity 
in grappling with science’s skepticism as regards re- 
ligion—with agnosticism, in a word. The two move, 
he insists, in different planes, and, in so far, cannot be 
in conflict; and the corollary of that is that science of 
course ‘‘cannot make head or tail out of the ideas of 
religion, or find any substance in them,” but that does 
not make invalid the religious type of thinking which 
moves “‘in the perpendicular-spiritual dimension.” 

When, however, we come to the discussion of 
what religion itself essentially is, in that perpendicular- 
spiritual dimension aforesaid, some of us will put the 
brakes on abruptly, stopping our easy-coasting agree- 
ments of hitherto, for he insists, in effect: (1) that 
science has no standing or application in this field, and 
(2) that it does not matter whether our religious state- 
ments reflect matters of fact or not. 

As to the first, the contention is in full accord with 
the Barthian position, but many of us are not willing 
to cut loose entirely, in any such way, from rationalism 
and the use of scientific concepts. 
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trusted as the key to all knowledge and truth, had been 
unable to discover any meaning or purpose.” But 
there is no such thing as a hypostatized ‘‘science’’ 
which, on its own account, goes off and discovers 
things. Science, after all, is only what a certain kind 
of person does. 

What caused a lot of the troubles which Mr. Tigner 
ascribes to our lack of religion is the fact that the pub- 
lic and its rulers have accepted the fruits of science but 
have not revamped the educational system to domes- 
ticate the scientific point of view. Our common 
education in this day of chemistry is substantially 
what it was in the days of alchemy. 

And as for. Mr. Tigner’s remedy, a rallying to the 
Church and a new start on the road of Christian- 
Judaic religion, I think it would work only if we could 
be sure in advance that all the ministers were as good, 
and as fundamentally “socialistic,” as is Mr. Tigner 
himself. 


Comes At It from Another Angle 


As for the second, it goes back at least to Hoff- 
ding and latterly to Santayana, but is it acceptable 
that we should believe what is or may be not so?—that 
may be the way out for modern religion, but it will 
give pause to those who hold that religious facts are 
not wholly subjective, but are existent as well as true. 
But let the author speak for himself on this point: 


We live and move within a world of ideas which 
describe (or indicate in various ways) things as right and 
good and true, and vice versa. These ideas are practical 
instruments. . . . Their construction is an artifice. ... 
for adjusting to reality, for directing our ideas in a 
fruitful direction. . . . They are not, of course, reality 
itself, but they simply convey reality—teflect it, insin- 
uate it, enable us to deal with it in a moral way... . 
But they are true only in a moral-spiritual sense (page 
iA). 


After so much apologetic, we are given a few brief 
and rather weak closing chapters on what is to be done 
about it all, for the furtherance of this religion which is 
indispensable, if people only realized it. The only 
positive suggestion is that men should go to churech— 
which is mild and platitudinous enough. Though it 
should be said that the author recognizes this, himself, 
and is very modest, disclaiming any “present purpose”’ 
to give ‘‘an elaborated theory or vision of what my 
premises anticipate or require.”’ 

The negative major body of the book is so live and 
stimulating in its philosophy of history and its coping 
with the largest of issues that I for my part earnestly 
hope we shall yet have from Mr. Tigner (as he hints) 
a discussion, with the same clear mastery, of the posi- 
tive elements of his position. May he emerge from 
this he calls ‘‘a primer or perhaps the introduction 
to a primer” to a definite monograph, from guerrilla 
forays against over-optimism and secularism to a 
set campaign for the achieving and transmitting of 
truth. 

Surely something has to be done, and, if so, first 
of all thought out, to cope with the appalling indiffer- 
ence to religion of any organized sort in our day. It 
all rests, as this book well emphasizes, on the pervasive 
conviction that religion is superfluous and a needless 
waste of time. And the result is that almost every- 
body one knows, fine and respectable people as well as 
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the other sort have nothing to do with any church. 
Only read current fiction and notice how seldom is 
church mentioned or a minister presented at all as one 
of the characters. It was not so with Jane Austen 
or Anthony Trollope or Mrs. Humphry Ward. Our 
churches today are successful and outstanding accord- 
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ing as the minister has shining social gifts and execu- 
tive ability, but religion as religion gives no reinforce- 
ment to the mediocre or run-of-the-mill men. There is 
the problem; and it must be solved, if the churches are 
to survive! All honor, then, to whoever will labor in 
hard thinking upon it! 


Dean Atwood Tells Us Where His Former Pupil Goes Astray 


HIS book is delightful and stimulating reading. 
The author is such a clear and keen thinker, he 
is master of such expressive and forceful English, 

he has such delicious wit and gives such pungency and 
punch to his argument, that there is never a dull mo- 
ment to the reader. Moreover, it is a timely book. 
Mr. Tigner puts his finger on what is the real problem. 
To talk about war, industrial strife, social theories of 
reconstruction, race prejudice and the like, and not see 
that what is involved in all is the question of culture 
and religion—what is it that we care for most of all— 
is to lose sight of the vital issue. Converting and 
committing men, heart and soul, to right ways and 
standards of life, right culture, is the fundamental 
need. 

Mr. Tigner points out that today men are running 
after false gods with tragic result. Enamored and 
proud of what they themselves have produced, they 
have turned their backs on the great verities and have 
tried to fool themselves into thinking that they are 
happy in worshiping the creations of their wealth, their 
politics, or science. If one wants to apprehend the 
problem as the author sees it, he should read the inter- 
esting and suggestive chapters, “The Lyrical Modern 
Epoch” and “The Crisis in a Far Country.” His 
remedy for the predicament in which we find our- 
selves will not satisfy some. Our reliance must be, he 
says, on the work and worship of the Christian Church. 
We, however, are in entire agreement. There are 
many agencies that contribute to our religious culture, 
but the one and only institution whose specific func- 
tion it is to win men to the Christian way and philoso- 
phy of life is the church. Therefore logically it is to 
the Christian Church, whatever its shortcomings, fail- 
ures and sins in the past, that men should give their 
best thought, energy and sacrificial devotion, so that it 
may effectively address itself to this great task. 

One must take exception, however, to some posi- 
tions and statements made by the author. He findsa 
certain halo resting on the Middle Ages. ‘To besure he 
endeavors to protect his historical reliability by saying 
“T do not believe in the Middle Ages.”” But why then 
does he head his chapter ‘‘What Christianity Once 
Achieved,” as if there was a definite and characteristic 
product of the Christian spirit? He finds reason for 
admiration because, under the dominancy of the 
church, all departments of life were subject to it and 
thus integrated (theoretically). The church claimed 
authority over every interest and institution. It was 
a totalitarian society. But, unlike Hitler’s, it is im- 
plied that it was integrated to the rule of God. “No 
phase of living dwelt apart from the whole, or set up its 
own rules and values: no function or institution en- 
joyed splendid isolation or exercised independent 
sovereignty.”” Everything was for the sake of the 
knowledge of God and the salvation of man. ‘What 
man achieved in the Middle Ages was Christendom.” 
Beautiful picture! It reminds us of those who derive 


their idea of the age of chivalry from reading Spenser’s 
“Faery Queen.” When the modern era came with 
capitalism and rampant individualism, it broke away 
from this charmed circle and ‘‘secularism’’ ensued. 

What is secularism? Mr. Tigner quotes Profes- 
sor Bennett: “It is that characteristic of our world 
according to which life is organized apart from God, as 
if God did not exist.” Secularism is idolatrous. We 
think this distinction between the sacred and secular 
is misleading and mischievous. God (the Christian 
God) is not so much concerned about people outwardly 
worshiping and recognizing Him as He is about their 
doing His will. Churchmen may have piously in their 
councils expressed condemnation and abhorrence of 
usury, but in practice it was quite otherwise. As a 
matter of fact was there ever a time when people so dis- 
regarded the practical doing of the will of God as in 
these same holy Middle Ages? The fact that capital- 
ism had not yet come and people were not seeking 
profit, and looked piously askance at this manifestation 
of the rising capitalism, signifies no Christian merit. 
The seeking of profit and the taking of interest were 
condemned because the peasant was at the mercy of 
the tradesman and money-lender. But avarice was 
rife in all circles and especially in the Church of God, 
the stench of the immorality and cupidity of its princes 
and prelates smelled to high heaven. In their very 
courts, ecclesiastical as well as civil, where they in- 
voked the law against usury, they exploited the ex- 
ploiters. The question was which should have the 
chance to make the victim (the money-lender) dis- 
gorge. 

According to the logic of the author the Buch- 
manites, who do everything not only as if God exists 
but as directed by God, even to choosing a necktie 
(according to Mr. Tigner himself), are the great oppo- 
nents of the evil of secularism. We submit that the 
noble deeds of people who like Jane Addams or the 
agnostic Huxley are not thinking of God, who like the 
reformer Wilberforce in their absorption in their work 
forget they have souls, have, as Mr. Tigner says, 
“metaphysical” (dreadful word with which to mar a 
good book for popular reading) implications. They, 
however, may not perceive them. Is it essential they 
should so long as they consistently and persistently do 
the Will? The implication remains. Or shall we 
damn their good work as secularistic because they do 
not affix a theistic tag? 

The author also errs in another direction—in our 
opinion. He isright in taking to task the intellectuals 
who frankly regard science as their only God. But he 
overdoes it. He adopts a very narrow and exacting 
definition of science. Scientific method, he says, re- 
quires the observance of four conditions. First, one 
must be able to isolate the phenomena; second, the 
data must be measurable; third, the data must be abso- 
lutely objective; fourth, the conditions of the experi- 
ment must be so controlled that they can be duplicated 
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for testing. These conditions, he tells us, can be met 
only in the field of the inanimate. In other words, he 
excludes science from the whole biological realm. We 
think this both irrational and absurd. Scientists gen- 
erally will not support him. Karl Pearson in his 
“Grammar of Science,” a classic work (though Mr. 
Tigner may say as he does sometimes in his arguments 
with the writer, his parishioner, “Oh, that’s out of 
date’), says: 

“The field of science is unlimited; its material is 
endless. Every group of natural phenomena, every 
phase of social life, every stage of past or present de- 
velopment, is material for science. The unity of all 
science consists alone in its method, not inits material. 
The man who classifies facts of any kind, who sees 
their mutual relations and describes their sequences, is 
applying the scientific method and is a man of science. 
The facts may belong to the past history of mankind, 
to the social statistics of our great cities, to the diges- 
tive organs of a worm, or to the life of a scarcely visible 
bacillus. It is not the facts themselves which make 
science but the method with which they are dealt. 
The material of science is co-extensive with the whole 
physical universe, not only that universe as it now 
exists, but with its past history and the past history of 
all life therein. . . . When every fact, every present 
and past phenomenon of our universe, has been ex- 
amined, classified and co-ordinated with the rest, then 
the mission of science will be completed.” 

Does Mr. Tigner mean to say that the remarkable 
discoveries of Pasteur with regard to bacteria, to the 
silk-worm culture, to vaccination and the like, were 
not due to the rigorous application of the scientific 
method to this biological field? Would he imply that 
the research and experiment that resulted in the dis- 
covery of the scourge of pellagra, and those now being 
carried on with regard to cancer and infantile paralysis, 
are not scientific? Of course in dealing with the phe- 
nomena of life one cannot absolutely isolate any experi- 
ment. He cannot reach the certainty that belongs to 
one experiment in physics. These experiments often 
have to be repeated many times. Nevertheless it is 
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the scientific method and nothing else that, applied 
here, has led to remarkable discoveries in physiology 
and hygiene whose validity even Mr. Tigner would not 
presume to question and whose value to man cannot be 
overestimated. 

Mr. Tigner goes on to say that science is impotent 
when it comes to religious and metaphysical values. 
It has nothing to say. We think Mr. Tigner is falling 
into the attitude of fundamentalists and of the crass 
supernaturalists. He says, ‘Every practical choice 
rests upon and involves a metaphysical faith.”” Then 
he glorifies “faith”? as over against science as that on 
which we ‘“‘stand firm and endure.” But this meta- 
physical faith may be, as it too often has been, very 
irrational. Take the matter of prayer, where is there 
more unreason and absurdity found? What is needed, 
as with Dwight L. Moody’s book on “Answers to 
Prayer,” is to apply something of the scientific method. 
Or consider the great majority of the writers on mysti- 
cism and what it has revealed to them. ‘They tell us 
that ordinary reason and the scientific method have no 
place here. But we are persuaded that there is no field 
where certain of the assured results of psychology 
(which Mr. Tigner would deny to be a science) as to 
how we think and how we know, have more pertinency. 
They would certainly explode the conceit of many that 
it has been vouchsafed to them to apprehend the 
nature of reality. Indeed, what has been steadily 
sweeping away the superstitions of man? It is better 
knowledge in every field, based on the assured results 
of the application of the scientific method. Mr. Tig- 
ner should read as an antidote for his position here the 
little book on “The Human Meaning of Science,” by 
Arthur Compton, distinguished physicist and reverent 
theist. 

Mr. Tigner concludes his chapter on this subject, 
“Science must not be excluded; it must be comple- 
plemented and supplemented.’’ Correct: he should 
have taken that as his text and stuck to it. Despite 
these strictures (and I should have made some criticism 
of his criticism of agnosticism!) I like the book im- 
mensely. It has a real message to this generation. 


The Institute of World Affairs 


Stanley Manning 


In a personal letter Mr. Manning writes: 

“T was really very much delighted with the entire 
session. The spirit of the whole thing was fine, and the 
lectures and lecturers were the best that I have heard in 
any of the four sessions I have atteénded—I missed the 
first session in 1935, and the one last year. 

“T am hopeful that we have laid the foundation 
for better understanding and more co-operation in the 
future.” 

The Editor, 


the Institute of World Affairs was character- 

ized by Dean Arthur I. Andrews at the opening 
Get-Together in Rowland Hall at Ferry Beach on 
Saturday evening, August 17. 

The sermon }|eynote on Sunday morning was 
struck by Dr. F. W. Perkins with a call to his 125 
hearers to reconsecrate themselves to the spiritual 
values which inhere in democracy, and which can be 
assured only when there is democracy, not only in 
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politics and government, but also in industry and eco- 
nomics. He laid special stress upon the need that 
lovers of democracy should practice the same se.f- 
denial and evince the same spirit of sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom and humanity that Hitler has in- 
spired in the German people in his enterprise of Euro- 
pean domination. It was a challenge to a real and 
abiding faith in the supreme worth of every human 
personality, as given political expression in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Gettysburg Address. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, president of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, presided at the service, and music 
was under the direction of Earle Dolphin with Theo- 
dore Miller at the organ. There were many present in 
the congregation from near-by Universalist churches, 
as well as the “regulars” of the Institute and of the 
Ferry Beach family. Ninety-eight were served in the 
dining room at dinner in the Quillen after the service. 

The Saturday evening Get-Together followed the 
general plan of such opening meetings at every Insti- 
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tute at Ferry Beach: music in charge of Earle Dolphin, 
a welcome by the president and the secretary of the 
Association, an explanation of the purpose and plan of 
the Institute by the dean, and the introduction of 
members of the faculty. Afterward there was an 
illustrated lecture by the Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
of Biddeford, on some of the interesting places in 
York County and elsewhere in Maine, a musical game 
for securing a title to an original piece of music com- 
posed by Earle Dolphin, and then the Institute ad- 
journed to enjoy the glories of the full moon rising over 
the Atlantic, a sample meteor shower, and other attrac- 
tions of Ferry Beach. 

The Sunday evening meeting was an informal 
symposium and discussion of the topic, ““The Present 
Crisis and the American Christian.’”” Dean Andrews 
introduced the participants, and the discussion was 
opened by Prof. Dale Moore, of Lafayette College. 
He spoke of the religious freedom for which the early 
settlers in America came to the new world, and the 
duty of Christian people to maintain that freedom in 
the present crisis. The Rev. Stanley Manning spoke 
of the need of maintaining an emotional balance, and 
of Christian faith as the best help in so doing; of the 
need to search for the whole truth in spite of censor- 
ships; to maintain a spirit of humility regarding one’s 
own nation, and to guard against hatred toward any. 
Prof. Gerhart Niameyer, of Princeton, dwelt espe- 
cially upon the tendency to shift responsibility for 
moral decisions to the government, whose decisions 
are governed by expediency and self-interest rather 
than by moral principles. Against the weakening of 
moral fiber which results from this shift, the Church 
and the Christian must be on constant guard. Dr. 
Alfred C. Lane, Dr. Andrews, John Strahan of Newark, 
and Mrs. Niemeyer shared in the general discussion 
which followed. Dr. Etz brought the discussion to a 
fitting close by saying that we must interpret the 
present crisis as a demonstration of the fundamental 
truth of Christianity, that God rules in His world, that 
moral evil and selfishness bring suffering, and that we 
must learn to recognize the responsibility for the 
present state of the world as ours, and not shift it to 
God or the devil. 

After the opening sessions of Saturday evening 
and Sunday, the Institute of World Affairs turned to 
the program of lectures and discussions on Monday 
morning, August 19. A change from former years was 
the division of the morning into only two, instead of 
three, class periods, with a half hour’s discussion 
following each class, while the subject was still fresh in 
everyone’s mind. This was a welcome improvement 
over the former program of three hours of lectures 
with all the discussions in the afternoon. 


Nazi Germany 

Due to the great popular interest in the subject, 
the lectures of Prof. Gerhart Niemeyer, of the Depart- 
ment of Politics at Princeton, were the high-light of 
the Institute. Educated in Germany, but with teach- 
ing experience in both Spain and England before 
coming to Princeton, Professor Niemeyer could speak 
with first-hand knowledge of the events which led to 
the success of the Nazi revolution in Germany. His 
lectures gave a background of information concerning 
the social, economic, political and religious conditions 
in Germany in the last half-century, and particularly 
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since 1918, which left his hearers with an appreciation 
of the problems faced by all lovers of democracy when 
confronted with a totalitarian regime. 

Perhaps the first and most important change from 
the popular conception is the discarding of what 
might be called the ‘personal devil’ idea of Hitler. 
Professor Niemeyer made it clear that Hitler is a 
symptom and a symbol, and if he were removed he 
would serve just as well as a myth, if not a god, as he 
does as a personal leader. ‘ 

The conditions which led to the totalitarian 
regime were three crises in pre-Nazi Germany. The 
first was a conflict between capital and labor, with 
neither side willing to conciliate the other, the capital- 
ists holding the balance of economic power, and the 
laborers the balance of political power. The second 
was an economic crisis, due to the failure of the United 
States and other nations to co-operate with the liberal 
government of Germany in the matter of loans and 
international trade. Lack of international confidence 
and great internal unemployment resulted, creating a 
demand for a new leadership. The third crisis was 
the breakdown of faith. Christianity as a power in 
individual life had been growing weaker for sixty 
years; at the end of the 1920’s the Germans ceased to 
believe in redemption by capitalism; the vacuum 
which resulted made it easy for Nazism to win the 
people. 

Professor Niemeyer also presented a_balance- 
sheet as between Great Britain and Germany, which 
showed that the only possible difference in strength 
and endurance is a matter of morale, which no one 
could estimate at present. Economic and military re- 
sources, real and potential, are quite evenly balanced. 
His conclusion was that Nazism could not be con- 
quered by force of arms; the only possibility of its 
overthrow lay in the development, perhaps in the 
United States, of so successful a democracy that it 
would solve the economic, social and religious problems 
here, and by that success would spread by an inevit- 
able contagion to Germany and other totalitarian 
countries. Totalitarianism can be ended only by a 
more efficient way of solving the problems of conflict, 
of unemployment, and of economic and spiritual in- 
security which Nazism has solved, but only by the 
sacrifice of all individual freedom. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane, who has contributed so largely 
to the Nature Institutes at Ferry Beach, spoke on the 
relation of natural resources to national independence 
in the second period on Monday, paying special atten- 
tion to conditions in Germany and the countries which 
it controls directly or indirectly. His lecture made 
clear the need for the development of some kind of 
just international system which will guarantee to each 
nation, large or small, the raw materials it needs. In 
the evening Doctor Lane gave his famous lecture on 
“Preparedness Among Animals.” 


The Danube and the Balkans 


This second period on Tuesday and Wednesday 
was in charge of Prof. Paul R. Sweet of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government at Bates College, 
who lectured on the problems presented by the lack of 
unity in the Danube River valley, which is a natural 
economic unit. It is impossible to predict the out- 
come of the present conflict of interests there: the pan- 
German autocratic imperialism, a possible pan-Slavic 
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Communist imperialism under Russian leadership, 
and a possible pan-Latin imperialism of Italy, France 
and Spain. 

On Thursday and Friday Prof. James F. Clarke, 
of the Department of History of the College of Idaho, 
presented with revealing clearness the Balkan situa- 
tion as it is. The pressure of other nations upon the 
Balkan peoples has been a chief source of trouble there. 
If the Balkan people could be left to themselves, their 
own friendliness would lead to a Balkan union. But 
conflicts between the old Turkey, Russia both before 
and after the revolution, Germany as the heir of Aus- 
tria, Italy and England, have kept alive a spirit of 
rivalry and bitterness which has made the Balkans a 
by-word. Professor Clarke, who is a native of Mace- 
donia, the son of missionary parents, spoke with first- 
hand knowledge. 


Church and State 


Each afternoon except Wednesday Prof. Dale H. 
Moore, of the Department of Religion in Lafayette 
College, led a seminar discussing the same general 
theme as that of the symposium on Sunday evening, 
“The Present World Crisis and the American Chris- 
tian.’ The addition of Professor Moore to the faculty 
of the Institute was made possible through the co- 
operation of the Universalist General Convention and 
its Commission on International Relations, with the 
purpose of making the Institute of more direct and 
practical value to the churches and their people. The 
first two days were devoted to a consideration of rela- 
tions between Church and State, and the conflict of 
loyalties which they sometimes present. The state, 
especially in times of crisis, often tries to use, if not to 
dominate, the church. Germany has done this, and 
there are signs of the same tendency here, in over- 
riding the dictates of conscience under the guise of 
emergency measures that contradict the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights. : 

To offset this tendency, the church should recog- 
nize and uphold the rights of conscience, even those of 
an unpopular minority; it should make its position 
clear on matters of social significance, especially if 
these pronouncements are made by denominational, or 
better, by interdenominational, bodies. At the other 
extreme, it must not be forgotten that the individual 
member represents the church, and the church is con- 
stantly judged by his acts and attitudes. 

One period was devoted to a discussion of some of 
the many peace organizations that enlist the service 
and loyalty of Christian people, and the last period 
was utilized in a discussion of Christianity and the 
problem of peace and war, and specifically of pacifism. 
It was pointed out that there are many different kinds 
of pacifism, not only of degree but of motive. There 
are economic motives for pacifism, for some want peace 
because it pays better than war. Others want it for 
political reasons, because some political doctrine in 
which they believe can be advanced better by peace 
than by war. But such pacifism is relative and usu- 
ally temporary. The most stable foundation for 
pacifism is religion. According to the teachings of 
Jesus, fairly interpreted, there can be no possible 
doubt that he would refuse to engage in war. If one 
rejects the leadership of Jesus, it is possible to argue 
that changes which have taken place since his time 
require a different attitude, but it is not fair to argue 
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that Jesus would do this if he were here. There is 
always the question whether permanent good is ever 
achieved by evil means. 


Evening Sessions 


Besides the lecture of Dr. Lane on Monday 
evening, the Institute enjoyed a varied program of 
music, information and fun. On Tuesday Earle Dol- 
phin presented a program of international music in the 
Quillen lobby, taking his hearers from England 
through Norway, Finland, Russia, Hungary, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, France and the old Germany back to the 
United States, by way of representative music of lead- 
ing composers of those countries. On Thursday Dean 
Arthur I. Andrews gave a lecture on the French North 
African empire, with pictures taken on a trip there 
some years ago. On Friday, the annual ‘Danse In- 
ternationale”’ was held, before which the ‘‘By the Sea 
Revue’”’ was presented under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Murphy. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening members of 
the Institute visited various places of interest in York 
County with a picnic supper near Fort McClary, 
originally Pepperell’s Fort, in Kittery. 


Institute of World Affairs Association 


This Association was formed two years ago to take 
charge of the Institute and to plan for and sponsor it 
from year to year. The same officers were elected to 
serve for another year, with Dr. Andrews as president. 
The discussion centered chiefly around means for 
securing a larger attendance at the Institute and en- 
larged income to provide for the needs of a larger 
Institute. Thanks were extended to the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and the Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations of the General Convention for their 
co-operation in making the Institute of 1940 the out- 
standing success that it was. Plans for at least two 
issues of an I. W. A. bulletin were made, one issue to 
appear in the fall with final reports of the year’s activi- 
ties, and another in the spring with news and plans for 
the 1941 Institute. 

The total registration and I. W. A. A. member- 
ship this year was a little more than sixty. 

* * * 


THE GOSPEL OF HARD WORK 


We believe in the gospel of hard work. Whether a lad on the 
farm, a student in college, a pastor of churches, or editor of a 
paper, this doctrine of hard work has been a rule of life. We have 
never sought a way of escape from hard work. We have never 
‘SHooted a bishop” with the hope of securing a big, easy job. On 
the other hand we have never failed to find a hard job even if it 
wasn’t big. 

Boys sometimes say that they wished to get an education so 
that they will not have to work very hard, and even fathers some- 
times say, “I don’t want my boy to have to work as hard as I 
did.”’ Such fathers mean well, but they are not wise. If the 
purpose of education is to save men from hard work it would be 
well to pull down our schoolhouses and to convert colleges and 
universities into places of rendezvous for loafers. Let’s be rid of 
the idea that the world owes one a living and if the world does not 
pay this debt, Uncle Sam will give me an easy job. 

This is not the true American way, to usea term thatisbeing | 
worked to death just now. The old American way was hard 
work and plenty of it, and this is what in a century and a half 
made America the greatest nation onearth. Why not walk in the 
way our fathers trod while we sing “‘God bless America’””?— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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In the Local Churches: A Forward Together Serie 
I. Floral Park, Long Island 
H. Elmer Peters 


N establishing an entirely new church a minister is 
given the rare opportunity of actually seeing re- 
sults. In Floral Park it is satisfying to look back 

and compare the beginnings of nine years ago with 
present conditions. 

In order to understand the progress which has 
been made we must look at the beginning. Floral 
Park is a beautiful little village of about 12,000 people 
—just seventeen miles from New York City. Itisa 
village of home-owners and families. There was no 
liberal church in this fast-growing community, but a 
few Universalists from other parts of the country were 
living here. They felt that a new church might be 
developed with the aid of the Brooklyn Universalist 
churches. With the moral and financial aid of the 
New York State Universalist Convention such a 
church was started. It has been a “together move- 
ment”’ from the very beginning on the part of loyal 
Universalists, and nothing could prevail against it. A 
small group of people bought a corner lot of this ex- 
pensive Long Island land and the old Episcopal church 
on the opposite corner, and moved it over to the lot 
just purchased. Looking ahead to the future a church 
school room, a kitchen and furnace room were built as 
a basement. And so nine years ago at the beginning 
of the worst depression in our history a little group of 
earnest Universalists found themselves dedicating a 
church, installing a minister and facing a debt of 
approximately $13,000. 

From the start the whole program of the church 
has been organized on a ‘‘together’”’ basis. Our one 
women’s organization has no limits of membership— 
any woman who is a member of the church or an 
attendant is automatically amember. This organiza- 
tion has grown with the church and more than doubled 
its membership. The members have worked very 
hard to help reduce the debt and help pay for the 
various improvements which have been required, such 
as a new roof, an oil burner and an organ. They con- 
tribute a generous amount to the regular running 
expenses of the church. No task is too difficult for 
them to undertake. 

The Men’s Club likewise is made up of the men 
of the parish. This group, like the Women’s League, 
works for the common good. As yet the church has no 
paid janitor, but the men help in caring for the grounds 
and the building. When painting needs to be done or 
plumbing repaired they are all willing helpers. 

The work of the minister in a new church is very 
different from that in an established church. If he is 
to build he must not be above the most menial task. 
He must take his turn at mowing the lawn, shoveling 
snow and tending fires. To build a church from the 
bottom up a minister must get acquainted with the 
people of the community. This means a tremendous 
amount of calling and active participation in all village 
affairs. A new group which has never worked to- 
gether before looks to him for advice and guidance in 
all undertakings. It takes definite planning to build 
and unify organizations. Along with this he must find 
time for study. In this’church there are a great num- 


ber of college trained and technically trained men and 
women. These people are employed in the trades and 
professions of New York. They require the spiritual 
inspiration and truth that will carry them through the 
perplexing and difficult problems of the day. To 
meet this requirement a minister must somehow find 
time for study and meditation. 

The church school nine years ago was composed of 
one teacher and two pupils. Today there are 115 in 
the school, with eight teachers besides the superin- 
tendent. In fact the school has become so large that 
it is necessary to have two sessions and meet in every 
available space in the church building. 

There is a young people’s group of high school age 
which is a combination of a Y. P. C. U., a church 
school class and a forum. It meets at the church 
school hour but by itself. After trying various types 
of organizations with the young people this one 
seemed to meet the needs of our particular set-up. 
This group is under the leadership of Mrs. Peters. 

The church began with fifty-four charter members, 
and although the depression meant the loss of twelve 
families which left the village in one summer, there has 
been a steady growth every year in membership. 
This year has been a record in average attendance. 
At present there are 130 active members and a con- 
stituency of those interested in some way in the church 
of approximately 260 people. 

To start all departments of a church and build 
them up to their present stature has meant a tremen- 
dous amount of working together on the part of the 
people, the minister, our many kind friends and the 
New York State Convention. We have wanted to 
build well and permanently, and have used as our 
foundation a unifying plan that has the church as its 
center and keeps it there. This has been responsible 
for the great feeling of friendliness and unity of pur- 
pose. There are as few dividing lines as one could 
imagine in an organization. We have found that 
neither differences of opinion nor age are barriers in 
working for a common cause if that cause is the church. 
This spirit has not only led to our own growth but its 
influence is felt in the whole community. We are 
known as “The Friendly Church” and “The church 
that doesn’t have divisions.”” Yes, a church has ac- 
complished something for a community if it proves 
that “‘brethren can dwell together and work together in 
unity and peace.” 

During these years the church has not been con- 
cerned only for its own existence, but it has thought of 
others. It has contributed to many of the denomi- 
national projects. In answer to one appeal it was first 
to make a contribution to the Canton Theological 
School. The church school has contributed to all de- 
nominational appeals and has paid every year all its 
quotas both for state and national work. Besides this 
the school has given generously to community needs. 
Our women’s organization is vitally interested in our 
Southern mission at Canton, N. C. Two or three 
times a year several large cartons of clothing, books, 
magazines, toys and games are sent to the mission, 
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For the past few years the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp at North Oxford, Mass., has received generous 
contributions from our members. Last but not least 
of our outside activities has been our interest in the 
Forward Together Program of the General Conven- 
tion. At the Metropolitan District Rally held in 
Brooklyn there were twenty-four representatives from 
our church, the largest delegation present, except that 
of the entertaining church. Always has the church 
participated in all the metropolitan gatherings. For 
two years Mrs. Peters was president of the Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District. Several of our 
women are active members in the Alliance. For two 
years I was president of the Metropolitan Sunday 
School Institute. At all meetings of the institute 
teachers from our school have been present. Thus has 
our church realized that there is a larger loyalty than 
that to its own local institution. 

In November, 1941, the church will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of its dedication. Plans have been 
made to free the church from all debt by that time. 
As we approach the tenth anniversary we are thinking 
in terms of a new church adequate for our growing 
needs. 

So this new church (the first entirely new Uni- 
versalist church to be established in a quarter of a 
century) has gone forward together through years of 
worldwide depression and war. It has always tried to 
follow the purpose for which it was created: 

“To promote liberal Christianity; to afford means 
for co-operative endeavor in the interests of the in- 
clusive, reasonable, and hopeful religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth; to spread the religion of character and 
morality, and to provide means of doing good to all 
humanity.’ (From the by-laws of the church.) 


This article was written at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the Forward Together Program. Other articles of 
this type are requested and should be sent to the General Super- 
intendent. As many as possible will be published in the Leader. 
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EQUESTRIAN 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


URING the summer I spent some days as guest 
in a place where there were a great many 
horses. There were horses for every kind of 

rider. Beautiful, prancing creatures; swift ones, slow 
ones; skittish ones, quiet ones; slender and stout—a 
horse for every kind of rider. And, staying in the 
house where I also was staying, there was an agreeable, 
elderly gentleman very like myself. He was a quiet, 
contented man of moderate accomplishments. He 
swam, but—like myself—slowly. He did not dive, 
but approached the water modestly and slipped into 
the sea without calling attention to himself. He 
carried a book with him wherever he went. Some- 
times he went fishing, and—like myself—did not make 
the sensational catches of some fishermen, nor did he 
indulge in those noisome stories about fifteen pounders 
caught in some remote past by himself. Altogether he 
was considered a quite agreeable, inoffensive person, 
who took a quiet and wandering interest in things 
around, and—like myself—was sometimes stirred by 
the beauty of the world. 

But, perhaps made restless by the proud achieve- 

ments of younger persons, this gentleman one day 
announced the birth of an ambition. He wished to 
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ride. Had he ever ridden? his host cautiously in- 
quired. Well, when he was a boy, there had been a 
pony named Jessie. ... Had he ever ridden since? 
No, but was he too old now? Many polite voices 
hastily assured him. Old? Certainly not! Indeed, 
somebody recalled a valiant old man who had learned 
to ride ateighty-two. Very well! That very morning 
he would begin. 

A horse was provided—an amiable beast with a 
broad back and a mild eye and a tendency to pause 
upon journeys for the purpose of eating grass. The 
rider mounted exceedingly well, a little stiff perhaps, 
but then what could you expect? Several interested 
friends and spectators clustered around, and, while the 
horse went on cropping grass, the rider listened to 
much advice. He must grip with his knees; must not 
clutch the front of the saddle; must gather up the reins 
lightly, but not too lightly; when in swift motion the 
balls of his feet must perfect the balance. ... But at 
this point the patient rider cried out that at first he 
would content himself with motion that was not swift. 
So he started down the little dusty road, his instructor, 
aged fourteen, with him. 

In half an hour they returned. The rider had 
done well, was encouraged. But I myself could tell 
that he was a little doubtful. He said mildly that he 
feared his structure was too Gothic and that of his 
horse too Romanesque—the two clashed a little, he 
felt. This whimsical idea of his was swept aside. 
Tomorrow he must try again. And tomorrow he did, 
and again, and each time got off his horse more stiffly. 
He confessed to some mysterious bruises. ‘‘Grip- 
ping,” he said sadly. “It was gripping that did it.” 

After one of the rides somebody asked him if he 
had found galloping easier than cantering. Looking 
perhaps slightly confused, he replied he had done 
neither, he had only walked. Everybody was far too 
polite to burst into a shout of laughter, which—as I 
myself saw—trembled in their mouths. 

“But,” said our host kindly, “you must try a 
little swifter going now to test your seat.” 

“T feel so very insecure,’’ the rider replied faintly, 
“so very insecure. I am convinced that, if I ventured 
faster, I should roll off.”’ 

“Oh!” cried many voices. 
must expect that. 
times, you know.” 

“Has one?” he asked. “I had not quite counted 
on that.’”’ And the conversation drifted off to broken 
bones, concussions and other affairs. 

Next morning the guest announced that he had 
given up the ambition of riding. ‘I am too old,” he 
said; and, in spite of protests, he remained firm. “I 
think I will stick to walking and swimming and just 
sitting,” he said. “I am immensely grateful.” Well, 
it was too bad; but there was the fine day before us, 
and a swim and a sail in the morning. 

My friend, the would-be rider, and I were alone 
together on the hot sand. I said: ‘Do you really feel 
too old?”’ 

“Too old to make myself ridiculous,’’ he replied. 
“Too old to take any great risk; too old to dare much 
for small results.” 

I said: ‘But is one really worth one’s salt, unless 
one is willing to look ridiculous, take a risk, dare and 
do without thinking much about results? To be 
willing to look ridiculous on occasion has sometimes 
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seemed to me to be the mark of the really dignified.”’ 
He pondered upon this a moment, and then re- 
plied: ‘‘Well, I may try again one day soon.” 
Are you thinking I was impertinent to speak so 
frankly to him and to pointa moral? Oh,no! Not at 
all! For the more frank one is to oneself, the better. 


* * * 


A NEW GENERATION 
Sarah W. D. Henderson 


N amusing, but very true, comment was made by one of our 
“women during the Universalist Fellowship on the after- 
noon of July 9, the first day of the Northfield Missionary Confer- 
ence. We had gathered in the parlor at Weston, for thunder 
rolled over the Vermont hills and lightning flashed across the 
Connecticut River—nine of us this year, five adults and four 
Camp girls. 

We sat talking, about Institutes, Guilds, the Universalist 
Church, when suddenly one of the women turned to the girls and 
asked abruptly: ‘‘How do you like Northfield? This is your first 
year, isn’t it?” 

They hesitated a little, and she went on, still looking at 
them: ‘“‘The first year is wonderful—there’s never anything 
quite like it again. The second year’’—she paused a minute, to 
emphasize it, and I knew it was for my benefit—‘‘The second year 
isn’t quite as thrilling. But the third year—and all the years 
after’”’—she left it at that. 

She couldn’t know, then, what I had already disco vered— 
that although the second year was different from the first, I was 
to have, vicariously, the same thrills as before—worship in Sage 
Chapel, sunset on Round Top, Meditation—through the girls in 
Camp Good Luck, who were experiencing it all for the first time. 
I had the double enjoyment of doing it all again, and of watching 
four newcomers becoming more and more inspired as the days 
went by. 

The September Bulletin has a picture and story of Camp 
Good Luck, introducing the girls and telling the story of their 
week, so I won’t repeat it here. But, Ido want to bring home to 
you, if I can, the benefits of camp experience at the Northfield 
Missionary Conference, and what the girls felt. I don’t know 
what they learned from text-books and lectures. But I do know 
what they gained from the surroundings, the contacts and fellow- 
ship, the inspiration and renewal. 

The first afternoon, when we had left the others and strolled 
back to Music Hall, I said to them, “Well, did you enjoy the 
Fellowship?” (I wasn’t sure about it. They had sat in a row 
on a sofa, looking and listening and not uttering a word, while the 
rest of us held forth. We had talked about our work in Japan, 
our own Institutes at Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Shakamak— 
about the earlier Universalist camp at Northfield. During all of 
it they had sat utterly ‘dead-pan,” no expression on their faces— 
it takes their generation to doit. I wondered if they were getting 
any of it—that was early in the week—and I was rather afraid 
that the two younger ones particularly weren’t going to like the 
Conference or gain anything from it.) So I said: ‘‘Well, did you 
enjoy the Fellowship? It was nice to get better acquainted with 
the women, wasn’t it?” 

Almost before I finished, one of them turned to me, concen- 
trated frown wiped out, eyes shining. ‘‘Gee! Aren’t they swell!’ 
she said. 

There’s no higher praise, you know. 

It was like that all the time. They sat through morning 
worship, auditorium lectures on China and Migrants that made 
your hair curl, classes that made you feel you must do something 
about it all, evening services on refugees and evacués that 
brought tears to the eyes of many of the women—they sat 
through all of it without a shade or change of expression. But 
they drank in every word of it and absorbed every iota, no matter 
what the topic. We had a very informal conclave in our rooms at 
bedtime. We talked about everything, from letters telling how 
hot it was at home to our highest aspirations and deepest emo- 
tions. They remembered everything that had been said, all day. 
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“Wasn't Dr. Werner wonderful in Chapel?’”’—‘‘Mrs. Mullins 
said’’—‘‘In Miss Murdock’s class’’—‘‘Mrs. Lewis told us” —‘“We 
played tennis with two girls from the Baptist camp and they 
said’’— 

We were housed in Music Hall, with two other small groups, 
Camps Friendly and Luther, but we all ate at Gould Hall with 
three of the larger camps—Baptist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. 

This gave the girls an opportunity to become acquainted 
with others of their own age from different denominations, one of 
the excellent points about Northfield. There is absolutely no 
denominational consciousness at all. The only time that the 
Conference is ever divided into groups according to churches is 
the one afternoon of the Denominational Fellowship, when each 
meets with its own committee and missionaries. And it is this 
entire lack of emphasis on sectarianism that brings out the real 
essence that is the spirit of Northfield—the feeling of being a part 
of something bigger than any stated creed, the essential unity of 
all Christians working together toward a common goal. 

The girls were quick to note the similarities and the differ- 
ences, and as quick to see that the differences are small and un- 
important. That the things of the spirit—love for God the 
Father, belief in the teachings of Jesus as the best way of living, 
the brotherhood of all men—are the essentials in every Christian 
faith, and that customs and ways of worshiping are minor 
matters. After the church service on Sunday at which the ser- 
mon was given by the president-elect of the Gettysburg Theologi- 
cal Seminary, they came to me bursting with a discovery, their 
eyes big: ‘“He might have been a Universalist. Why, he preached 
on the five principles of our faith!’ It was true, and I wondered 
if at sixteen or eighteen or even twenty, I would have known and 
noticed it. 

You would have been proud of our girls. One of the things 
that pleased me most was the questions they asked for the Infor- 
mation Please program during the Missionary Reception. Each 
camp was asked to submit several questions, in writing, and these 
were drawn by “Clifton Fadiman” and put to the various mis- 
sionaries who comprised the board of experts. A good many of the 
questions were like these: ‘‘What was the most thrilling experi- 
ence you ever had?” ‘‘What is the most exciting thing you ever 
did?”” The girls in Camp Good Luck dictated theirs to me and I 
give them here now so you may see along what lines these young 
Universalists are thinking: 


1—Do you think that missionary work is more valuable 
among young people than adults? 

2—How is the present world-conflict affecting your particular 
mission-field? 

3—Are the young people in other lands becoming leaders in 
Christian work? 

4—Are the leaders in church work also the leaders in civic 
and community affairs? 

5—How is the Oriental conflict affecting the mission-field? 

6—Does the emphasis on refugees abroad overshadow home 
missions? 

7—What is the most urgent need of the migrants in this 
country? 

8—What contribution can a small group make toward the 
solution of the migrant problem? 


The daily program was crowded, and the girls busy every 
minute, yet sleepy as they were at night, I could see them relaxing 
a little every day—the nervous gestures, the tired lines, the un- 
conscious frowns faded away. You think girls eighteen and 
twenty ought not to be tired and look anxious and worried? 
One of them explained it to me, going across the campus one day: 

“T don’t know when I’ve ever felt so peaceful as I do here. 
I’ve almost forgotten there’s anything else going on in the world. 
It’s so heavenly quiet—no radio, no newspaper. You know, I 
was born during the World War. I grew up during the boom 
days and then the depression. And it doesn’t seem to me I’ve 
ever lived in a quiet, normal world. It’s always been hectic— 
rushing from one thing to another—automobiles, radios, air- 
planes. And all I’ve heard for years is war. Spain, Ethiopia, 

(Continued on page 790) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EXAMPLES OF COURTEOUS DEBATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have just seen your editorial in the current number and 


also Manning’s article. It is a fine illustration of courteous de- 
bate. JI am sure there are many here (Ferry Beach) who would 
agree with your editorial and they are signing a little paper back- 
ing up a manifesto of a Harvard group, which you doubtless saw. 

War is not always a crime, it is often a punishment. 

We as a people have ignored our responsibility for the last 
war and the consequences thereof. 

We are still paying for the consequences of our folly, and will. 

Many of our pacifist friends say that there should be an inter- 
national police. There should be. But we have not helped 
organize it, nor have we gone into the World Court as recom- 
mended by Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt. 

So now we are in a position where our wealth of resources bids 
fair to get us into trouble. We cannot shake off our responsibility 
for them and their use any more than the man with the pound of 
the parable. Our use or refraining from use will help one side or 
the other of the warring parties. The Hitler group thinks that de- 
mocracies are incapable of prompt and united action, and it re- 
mains to be seen if they are right and if government of the people, 
by the people, is to perish from the earth. 

Alfred C. Lane. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


x Ox 


THE LAPOINTS ‘“‘EXPLAIN’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Lapoints are delighted to explain why they employed the 
phrases, “‘Nazi tactics” and “‘the Negro lives in constant fear of 
beating or death,” in connection with the treatment of the Negro 
in the South. These phrases were not employed without due 
consideration. 

Single cases can only be indicative, but perhaps they are the 
best way of illustrating our point. 

1. While we were in Kinston a Negro bumped into the 
mayor on a street in Goldsboro, a neighboring city. He was 
taken from jail that night and beaten to the point where the 
presence or absence of life was purely incidental. We can’t recall 
seeing any account of his recovery. That a Negro may be beaten 
on such slight provocation is proof in itself that a cloud of fear 
hangs continually over the race, though this is not the only inci- 
dent from which we draw our conclusion. 

2. A Negro who sometimes worked for us was jailed for two 
weeks on the charge that he was sullen and appeared dangerous. 
Of course, there is only our word for it that he wasn’t. 

3. Another Negro who sometimes worked for us, helped us 
prepare Christmas dinner and then sat down and ate with us. 
We are sure that Mr. Skeels and Mr. Fisher will understand how 
some Southern people reacted to that. 

4. The colored section in Kinston was, of course, segre- 
gated, as is every other colored section in the South. This is an 
indisputable fact, we’re sure. In Kinston they had no plumbing 
system in the colored section and the homes were in reality hovels. 
We think you will agree that the plight of the Negro is similar 
anywhere or almost anywhere in the South. 

5. We took contrasting pictures of the educational plants 
in Kinston. Weare sure that if you took the trouble to view the 
colored schools there, you would agree that there was a tremen- 
dous difference between the smaller, wooden structures of the 
Negroes and the larger brick buildings of the whites. For statis- 
tics as to the ratio of money spent on white and colored educa- 
tion we can only say that we think it is about five to one. Weare 
sorry we have not the accurate ratio. The fact that the schools 
are separate is in itself significant, is it not? Do you not agree 
that this situation is almost universal in the South? 

6. Have any of our readers ever heard a Negro addressed as 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss? Is this not indicative of a widespread lack 
of respect for the race? 

It would be ridiculous to assert that every individual in the 


South approved of these attitudes, as ridiculous as to say that 
every German approved of the Nazi treatment of the Hebrew. 
Let us be adult, however, and face this problem realistically. Let 
us cease wishing it away simply because through pure accident we 
happen not to be undergoing the same humiliating treatment. 
It has been no easy matter for us to present this problem once 
more, knowing that of necessity we would thereby lose many 
happy contacts through misunderstanding. 

In consideration of the past and its tight hold on the present 
generation in the South we do not condemn. We do say this, 
however, that a solution must be arrived at and that speedily, 
preferably by the Southern people themselves. Itisa completely 
unbalanced attitude to assume that we must kill thousands of 
young men to rid the world of injustice in Europe when in our 
own country with a little understanding and no bloodshed we 
might accomplish as great a good. 

We ask for understanding and we ask for a facing of the 
issue. 

George and Regina Lapoint. 


P.S. Quite incidentally, we were in the South four years, 
not three. However, the same conditions were apparent from 
the beginning. 


With the omission of one paragraph which could only bring 
sorrow and humiliation to the white people involved if they ever 
saw it, we let the letter stand because it is an answer to a letter 
that we have published. But to question six we can answer “Yes, 
both North and South.’ As to the others they are in our judg- 
ment out of focus. There is truth in the charge that the Negro 
does not get a square deal, but it is of both North and South. To 
be really eligible to redress wrongs in any section one must belong 
to the section and know the whole story. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. STAND ON WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the annual National Y. P. C. U. Convention at Camp 
Hill, Ala., last month, the delegates considered the war situation 
and passed the following: 


We deplore the tendency toward the involvement 
of our country in the present wars in Europe and Asia. 
We firmly believe that the United States can best serve 
the cause of democracy and peace by refraining from 
participation in war. Therefore be it 

Resolved: that we record our convictions that the 
Christian way of life is fundamentally opposed to war; 
that the way of good will, of understanding, of friend- 
ship and co-operation is the only way to permanent 
peace; and that we conceive it to be a matter of patriotic 
duty and service to our country to do all that we can to 
help it to remain at peace. 

To this end, the National Young People’s Christian 
Union in annual convention assembled respectfully re- 
cords its conscientious objection to the ‘“Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill’ (S. 4164) which provides for the registra- 
tion of citizens and aliens, for compulsory military 
training and for conscription for military service. We 
believe that the interests of our American democracy can 
best be served by the voluntary love and loyalty of its 
citizens. Compulsory military service is a method of 
expression of a totalitarian philosophy utterly foreign to 
the American way of life. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved: that we urge the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee to recommend the rejection of this bill by the 
Senate of the United States. And be it further 

Resolved: that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
chairman of the committee and to the President of the 
United States. : 

Because the relation of the individual to the state is 
primarily a matter of individual conscience, be it 


‘salist minister. 
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Resolved: that we urge members of our unions to 
consider carefully and prayerfully their own personal re- 
lation to the war system, including the question of con- 
scientious objection to war, calling attention to the fact 
that the Universalist General Convention has provided 
a plan for the registration of conscientious objectors who 
are members of the Universalist Church. 


This resolution in no way answers nor backs up the editorial 
in a recent Leader, as this convention did not take a stand on 
whether the United States should aid the Allies by sending help, 


other than man-power, or not, but it does support the principle as 
expressed on the convention floor that “‘we do not believe in de- 


fending our Christian principles by un-Christian methods.” 
Dorothy E. Petersen, 
National Secretary. 
* * 


MR. PERRYS SERMON 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am told that Albert Q. Perry is a promising young Univer- 
After reading his sermon on ‘‘The Choice of 
Abraham”’ in The Christian Leader for August 24, I have a feeling 
that the basic thing in Christianity has never been suggested to 
him. That basic thing is sacrifice. He is entirely right in sug- 
gesting that we ought not to sacrifice ourselves for unworthy ends, 
but are “‘opportunity, freedom and democracy”? unworthy ends? 
His point is that if we fight for our great values we shall lose them 


anyway. Such is not the verdict of history. Men have laid 


down their lives for freedom and larger freedom has come from 
the sacrifice. In the sermon there seems to be an assumption if 
not the statement that we had better let these things go, as they 
are bound to go anyway unless we scrap the whole social system. 

The sermon leaves a bad taste in my mouth. I realize that 
there may be reasons for publication other than the merit of an 
article, but with every desire to help a fine young fellow for- 
ward, I cannot concur in the editorial judgment that decided 
that the article was worth publishing. 


A Unitarian Friend. 
* * 


DR. ROSE ON MR. MANNING’S ARTICLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Stanley Manning in his article “On Puttering with Futility”’ 
informs us that his kind of pacifist is one who refuses to partici- 
pate in war but does not refuse to work for ‘‘the kind of a world in 
which men and nations can remain at peace.” 

Who, then, are to do the fighting that invaders may be kept 
off long enough to allow him and his fellow pacifists to have a 
foothold where they can work for the kind of world they believe 
in? Somebody must fight when the foe is at the gates. You 
can’t keep a Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin off by using beautiful 
words or by lying down and requesting him not to step on you. 
Holland and Belgium were peace-loving enough, but where are 
they? 

My quarrel with all pacifists is that they want the rest of us 
to do their fighting. Jesus was not of that type. He told his 
disciples to be ready to defend themselves and others, when he 
said: ‘‘He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one.” (Luke 22 : 36.) 

Mr. Manning is not careful in his use of language. He says: 
“Tt is strange that we cannot see the utter futility of war.’’ Was 
our Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Civil War, Spanish Ameri- 
can War, or World War, ‘utterly futile’? Review the vast good 
accomplished by those wars. He says that the true pacifist “‘has 
committed himself to a way of life which he knows is the only way 
by which can be accomplished the spiritual ends which are the 
professed objectives of modern idealists, even those who choose 
the way of war.” Not the ‘‘only” way. You have to stop a 
conqueror sometimes by just as rude force as he is using against 
you before you can begin to accomplish the spiritual ends you 
have in view. That is why Jesus implied that there were situa- 
tions where he had come ‘“‘not to send peace but a sword.” 

Another unsound statement: ‘‘For love and not hate, peace 
and not war, offer the only way in which the triumph of right can 
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be brought about.” Not the “only way,’’ Mr. Manning. The 
triumph of right has been brought about a hundred times in his- 
tory by war and it could not have been brought about in any other 
way, or there would have been but few of those wars. There are 
times when right must be backed by might or be defeated, as this 
European war is tragically showing. 

I certainly can imagine Jesus of Nazareth leading his dis- 
ciples in singing Julia Ward Howe’s “‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.”” Lincoln sang it and thanked God for it just when his 
heart was breaking at finding that soldiers from the North were 
not enlisting as he expected and needed. That Battle Hymn 
turned the tide of recruiting favorably and helped mightily in 
winning the Civil War. Lincoln was as nearly like Jesus as any 
man who has ever lived. 

I am a peace-lover and peace-maker as my Master was; but 
when war is forced upon us, I will take my stand at the side of the 
men who march against the foe, as my forefathers did. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Montclair, N. J. 


* * 


STRONG AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your editorial on the conscription 
bill in the Leader of August 24. Among other things you say: 
“There is a noble side to it (conscription), for the men who take 
military training will have impressed upon their minds the fact 
that they live for something larger and greater than themselves.”’ 
Let us place beside that statement the following statement made 
by General John T. O’Ryan previous to our entrance into the last 
war: “The first thing that must be done is to destroy all initiative, 
and that with the training fits men to be soldiers. . . . We have to 
have our men trained so that the influence of fear is overpowered 
by the peril of an uncompromising military system backed up by a 
pistol in the hands of an officer. The recruits have got to put 
their heads into the military noose.’’ According to Senator 
Rush Holt the conscription bill was written at the Harvard Club 
in New York by one Grenville Clark, assisted by General John T. 
O’Ryan, Henry L. Stimson, Robert P. Patterson, Elihu Root, Jr., 
Julius Ochs Adler, K:. P. Budd, a director in the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company with headquarters in Lon- 
don, J. B. Taylor, Jr., F. M. Weld, and Brigadier-General Bene- 
dict Cromwell. On June 3 this group again met at the Harvard 
Club for the purpose of raising a quarter of a million dollars. 

You may verify the above by referring to the Congressional 
Record of August 6. 

Again, you say that conscription ‘‘certainly is democratic.’’ 
Implying that a man who voluntarily chooses to defend his coun- 
try is undemocratic? And why is conscription deemed necessary 
at a time when the military establishments are swamped with 
voluntary recruits? A recent news item in this state carried the 
information that the Great Lakes Naval Training Station could 
accept no more trainees at present due to a shortage of housing 
and training facilities, but that volunteers were being accepted 
and placed on the payroll and asked to remain at home. Accord- 
ing to testimony offered by General Marshall in June it would 
take four months to get enough material to make uniforms for 
85,000 National Guardsmen. Why the hurry for conscription? 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* * 


PRIESTLEY ON THE COAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam glad to see the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley’s article in this 
new Christian Leader today. I had the privilege of hearing him 
address a most appreciative and enthusiastic audience on the sub- 
ject ‘Britain Battles for Democracy’’ on Sunday evening in one 
of Los Angeles’ largest churches—packed to capacity—the First 
Congregational Church. 

The presiding officer of the “Sunday Evening Club”’ intro- 
duced Mr. Priestley as the pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City. I was proud of him. 

M.C. Hazard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE BEGIN ANEW 

Again, after a brief space of two months 
(how time has flown for some of us!) the 
editor of your Leader page is back with the 
women of the Universalist Church. And 
very glad she is to be back, too, although in 
spirit she has never been far from any of 
you, for many are the plans which she 
and her able helpers have been perfecting 
throughout these months, to aid in telling 
every Universalist woman in our denomi- 
nation about the work of the Association 
of Universalist Women, and to aid in start- 
ing her on the road to being not just a 
Universalist, but a thinking, active Univer- 
salist woman, who is recognized as an asset 
to her community, to her home, to her 
church, and to her nation. 

Institutes, in many places, have claimed 
the attention of most of your national 
officers during these summer months. 
They have been most successful, whether 
at Camp Hill, Ala., Shakamak State Park, 
Ind., Murray Grove, N. J., Shelter Neck, 
N. C., Ferry Beach, Maine, or at North- 
field, Mass. Some of the institutes were 
new experiences for some of us, and I know 
from talking with others, as well as know- 
ing how I personally feel, that these ex- 
periences will be long remembered and 
cherished, and I am sure that the benefits 
we derived from them will reveal them- 
selves to you in many ways as the year 
progresses. Read the more detailed re- 
ports which are appearing in your Bulletin, 
and later Leader columns. 

Perhaps the one experience which has 
meant most to each one of us has been the 
beautiful worship services in candlelight, 
or on the beach, or in the grove, in the 
eventide, when we have felt the nearness 
of God’s presence, and have along with 
many others rededicated our lives to His 
service. After all, one thought we should 
ever keep before ourselves is that in calling 
ourselves Christian women, we therefore 
have a responsibility to make our service, 
in whatever field we serve, distinctive, 
because we are Christian women. 

Now just a few words, to tell you briefly 
about our fall plans. We have been think- 
ing all summer how best to aid you in your 
work, and while we have done all this for 
you, we are not sending you anything 
which has been predigested, but we are 
sending you helps of all kinds in your 
packets, which we are calling “A. U. W. 
Guides,” which should stimulate your 
groups to real endeavor to make this idea 
of reorganization not just a dream, but a 
reality. The year ahead promises in many 
ways to be a year of real hard work, for our 
world needs us badly now. We must, as 
Christian women, turn to with a will! 

Dates, they say, are hard things to keep 
in mind, but one date I hope will be burned 
into the consciousness of all our women, 
and that is Sept. 23, when we are launching 
the Brig, ““Hand in Hand.” that you have 


been hearing us mention so frequently. 
We are hoping many of you women will 
take advantage of the invitation of the 
Association of Universalist Women to he 
their guests on that day. But if for rea- 
sons of distance you cannot be with us, why 
not plan a service of reception for the Brig, 
when you would dedicate yourselves, and 
the members of your group, to the larger 
program of service for Universalist church- 
women? : 
So now, with the beginning of another 
church year, and with the beginning of the 
fall months when our spirits lift as we feel 
the crispness of the morning air, let us de- 
termine that we each will give our best 
efforts to make this year outstanding in 
service to our church. 
Ida E. Metz, 
Promotional Secretary. 


A NEW GENERATION 
(Continued from page 787) 
China, Poland, and now— It’s no wonder 
we're restless and nervous. I mean my 
whole generation. We’re never really had 
any peace. Except this’’—she looked across 
the lawns and past the buildings to the 
river and the distant hills. 
That was what Northfield meant to her 
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—peace and quiet—sanctuary from a 
troubled world—the only kind she has ever 
known, 

The early morning communion service 
for the camp girls was impressive. The 
altar-form was new and strange to some of 
them, but no one who sat through that 
hour and a half of silence, while more than 
300 girls, of all denominations, races, 
creeds and colors, went up to the altar-rail, 
twelve at a time, and knelt to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, administered by the 
Rev. Josephine Folsom, Sister Dora of the 
Lutheran Church and Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, 
could have come from that sacred stillness 
unmoved. 

We didn’t talk, going up to breakfast, 
but later one of them said: “It was so 
beautiful. It made you feel that you’d 
really been to church.” And you tell from 
her face that she meant something much 
deeper than she had words with which to 
express it. It is embodied for all of us in 
the Conference hymn: 


“Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Till I am wholly Thine, 
Till all this earthly part of me 
Glows with Thy fire divine. 


“Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
So shall I never die, 
But live with Thee the perfect life 
Of Thine eternity.”’ 


Ferry Beach Notes 


A special celebration was held at the 
Quillen Aug. 27 to mark the 36th anni- 
versary of the acquisition of the building, 
on Aug. 27, 1904, by Dr. Quillen H. Shinn. 
A birthday cake was cut by Rey. Eleanor 
B. Forbes, one of the early associates of 
Dr. Shinn, who owns one of the rooms. 
This occasion also marked the end of Miss 
Forbes’ 39th season at Ferry Beach. 
Entertainment in the evening was fur- 
nished by Rev. George Thorburn, Jr., of 
Biddeford, who projected several interest- 
ing movie reels of Ferry Beach activities 
and glimpses of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton and Secretary 
Needham visited the York County Regis- 
try of Deeds at Alfred Aug. 26 to secure 
details of the acquisition of the various 
parcels of Ferry Beach property, beginning 
with Dr. Shinn’s purchase of the old Ferry 
Park House in 1904 up to the buying of the 
beach land in 1940 as a memorial to Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer. 

During the Nature Institute, Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane and Arthur Knox took measure- 
ments of the beach frontage from a refer- 
ence point near the Belmont, which in- 
dicated that the high tide line has shifted 
eastward several rods since 1914. This is 
based on the data from the deed of 1916, 
when the Association bought the Grove 
and the Rowland plat. With the data at 
hand it will be possible to note with some 
accuracy the changes in the beach as time 
goes on. Dr. Lane has issued an appeal 
for old photographs which may reveal the 


conformation of the beach in former days. 

Lafayette Clarke of Bronxville, New 
York, purchased a second lot south of the 
Underwood before he concluded his four 
weeks’ visit on Aug. 18. 

The Sunday service Aug. 25 was held in 
the Quillen parlor with a capacity congre- 
gation present. Dr. Etz preached, and 
was assisted by Rev. Oluf Tandberg and 
Dr. George E. Huntley. 

Clinton Nichols of Collingswood, N. J., 
a member of the Quillen staff in the early 
20’s, expressed great amazement at the 
changes for the better in the appearance of 
the property, when he made his first visit 
in fifteen years on Aug. 28. A native of 
Kingfield, Maine, Mr. Nichols is now head 
of the Primary Department of the Collings- 
wood public school system. 

Mrs. Elsie Boltz was taken suddenly ill 
on Aug. 28 and removed to the Tru!l Hos- 
pital at Biddeford for observation. 

More than three-score young people 
attended the Labor Day week-end con- 
ference. 

The new American flag was raised after 
dinner Aug. 28. In the absence of Dr. 
Etz, John W. Strahan of Maplewood, N. J., 
accepted the gift and gave a brief patriotic 
address. The fund reached $13, of which 
$6.50 was spent for the new flag and a. 
sizable balance made available for the 
manufacture of the special Ferry Beach 
flag. The design has not been wholly 
agreed upon as yet. 

R. FO Ng 
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Massachusetts News 


WHY THIS PAGE 


Massachusetts News, as a_ regular, 
monthly feature in The Christian Leader, is 
something new. In a sense it will be a 
substitute for the formerly used Massachu- 
setts Letter which was employed for a 
number of years as a means of communica- 
tion between the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion and the churches of the commonwealth. 

It is found that there is a real necessity 
for something of this sort to keep our 
people informed as to the doings of our 
many parishes, and for acquainting our 
workers with the Convention’s plans and 
wishes for a more effective and co-operative 
service to the church at large. 

Several of the states have their own 
denominational papers. These serve a 
needed purpose in their particular fields. 
Massachusetts has never had its own state 
paper. When the introduction of such a 
little periodical has been considered, there 
has immediately been offered such objec- 
tion as, first, that the establishment of the 
kind of paper our state would accept would 
mean the building up of a subscription list. 
This would entail a considerable increase in 
the work of the Convention office, or, if 
sent free to its readers, there would be a 
heavy expense to the Convention. An- 
other difficulty in the way is the fact that 
already in a number of the larger societies 
parish papers are regularly established. 

Then, too, here are certain outstanding 
facts which prompt the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention in its backing of 
the Secretary in introducing, once a month, 
this page in The Christian Leader. There 
are more readers of The Christian Leader in 
Massachusetts than in any other section of 
the country. By having such a page as we 
plan this one to be more persons will be 
made acquainted with our doings than 
could be done by any other device. 
Secondly, and this is noticeably important, 
in every Universalist church and society 
there are many greatly interested individ- 
uals who are not in official positions in their 
local parishes. The Convention, in send- 
ing out its reports and other communica- 
tions, naturally and economically mails 
these to the local officials. These other 
folks, not in office nor upon parish com- 
mittees, but in many instances generous 
supporters of the church and faithful 
attendants upon its services, as readers of 
the Leader, will see what we are all doing 
together and will be the better prepared to 
sustain the official group which is directing 
the work of the local organization. 

Anyway, Massachusetts News will ap- 
pear in The Christian Leader regularly upon 
the first week of each of the next twelve 
months. We hope the readers of the 
Leader will like it and will approve of it, 
and that the officials, leaders, and active 
workers in the churches of Massachusetts 
particularly will find this page informative 
and encouraging in the cause and the duties 
which are our special care. 


PASTORLESS PARISHES 


Most of the churches will open for the 
new season on Sunday, Sept. 8. As this 
date appears there are certain of our 
churches without regular ministerial lead- 
ers. In Saugus and in Roxbury the minis- 
ters who had been doing full time and most 
acceptable service closed their pastorates 
with the end of the church season in June. 
Rey. Emerson §. Schwenk has removed 
from Saugus to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Dr. Huntley, with the universal appeal of 
the group in the Buena Vista Street 
Church to continue as pastor another year, 
has decided to turn to other work in the 
season ahead. The parish committee in 
Saugus is already arranging to consider 
applicants for the pastorate upon the Sun- 
days of September and October. 

When we came to the vacation time this 
year two other churches in need of new 
leaders were Foxboro and Leominster. It 
has been arranged for Albert Lewis, a stu- 
dent at Tufts, to serve as student pastor at 
Leominster. In this case the plan is that 
upon any Sunday when Mr. Lewis cannot 
take the service the pulpit will be cared for 
by Rev. Helene Ulrich, the former pastor. 
Miss Ulrich is a resident of Leominster, 
where she has regular employment. Ata 
meeting of the parishioners in Foxboro on 
Aug. 19 definite action was taken in re- 
gard to the new year. 

In addition to the four places here noted, 
there are two other parishes in the state 
which are hoping to settle resident minis- 
ters as early as possible in the new church 
year. These vacancies are in Framingham 
and South Acton. Both of these parishes 
have adequate and excellent church proper- 
ties. South Acton has a parsonage as well 
asachurch plant. A fine, and challenging, 
opportunity is presented in each of these 
two fields. While seeking a new leader in 
Framingham, Dr. Huntley will take charge 
of the parish work and preaching services 
under an arrangement with the Massachu- 
setts Convention. Years ago, Dr. Huntley 
had his first pastorate in Framingham and 
in his temporary return there he will be 
welcomed by many long-time friends. 

Just as this copy goes up to the Leader 
office, word comes that Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot has tendered the resignation of his 
pastorate in Fitchburg. 


AS THE CONVENTION SEES IT 


The minutes of the annual meeting of the 
Convention, held in Worcester May 14 and 
16, together with the reports of the various 
officials and departments, have been pub- 
lished during the summer and were mailed 
on Sept. 3 to the minister and proper offi- 
cers of each parish. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention asks that one 
copy be posted in an accessible place in the 
church where it may be consulted by all 
interested members. The fiscal year of the 
state organization extends from May 1 to 
the 30th of the following April. This 
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booklet, therefore, states the facts of our 
work from May 1, 1939, to April 30, 1940, 

The officers of the Convention are: Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., president; George 
A. Upton, vice-president; Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., secretary; A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Esq., treasurer. These four, along 
with the following six men, constitute the 
Executive Committee: George H. Bedford, 
Ernest W. Davis, Chester A. Dunlap, 
Walter E. Mitchell, Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, and Rev. George H. Wood. The 
Executive Committee meets regularly, 
through ten months of the year, upon the 
first Tuesday afternoon of the month. 
This year, as Labor Day comes very early 
in September, the meeting of the Executive 
Committee will occur on Sept. 10. 

It is interesting to observe that the ten 
men of this Executive Committee come 
from nine different communities. The 
nine places from which they come are 
Dorchester, Salem, Brookline, Belmont, 
North Adams, Arlington, Franklin, Fram- 
ingham, and Everett. 

Counting in the eight churches in which 
Universalists are federated with some other 
denominational group and two united 
churches, we have eighty-eight churches of 
our kind in the state. From these churches 
there was received during the past year as 
quota contributions the sum of $3,006.99. 
The several places which made the largest 
payments in this way were Lynn with $300, 
Worcester, First, with $200, Malden with 
$175, Attleboro with $146, Lawrence with 
$120, Haverhill and North Attleboro each 
with $116, and Everett with $115. Of the 
more than eighty parishes from which con- 
tributions were expected for our common 
endeavors, there were fifteen churches 
which made no offering at all to our work 
for the year ending April 30. Since the 
close of our fiscal year, however, ten par- 
ishes have sent in payments on quota of 
1939-40. 

During the year, from both ministers and 
churches there was received for the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund the sum of $1,240.81. 
The Ministerial Relief Fund now amounts 
to $46,434.58. 

Last year appropriations for all purposes 
amounted to $5,639.62. In addition to 
financial aid given to a number of needy 
parishes, this total included $1,500 to the 
General Convention to be applied as pen- 
sions to eligible ministers in Massachusetts; 
$500 went to the Universalist Publishing 
House; $250 to the Universalist Laymen’s 
Council; $200 to the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

New pastorates were begun during the 
year 1939-40 in the following fifteen places: 
East Boston, Brookline, Charlton, Chelsea, 
Annisquam, Rockport, Hardwick, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Malden, Monson, Province- 
town, Salem, Southbridge, and Springfield 
(Second). 

According to Rev. Carl A. Hempel, the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship, 
there are at the present time 116 ministers 
and eleven licentiates in the fellowship of 
the Convention. 
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IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
RETREAT IS CANCELED 


Owing to the lack of adequate reserva- 
tions for the retreat of the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship members and wives, previously an- 
nounced for Senexet House, Sept. 16, 17, 
18, it is necessary to give up the retreat. 
Money that has been paid for reservations 
will be refunded by the secretary. 


NEWS FROM MURRAY GROVE 


The annual meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Society made up of women interested 
in the improvement of the property and 
buildings at Murray Grove was held on 
Saturday, Aug. 17, at the Ballou House. 
As a result of this group many additions 
were contributed towards furthering the 
comfort of everyone who stays at the 
Murray Grove House. The officers elected 
for the coming year are: Miss Hattie 
Miller of Valley Stream, N. Y., honorary 
president; Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president; Miss Grace Rice of 
Rochester, N. Y., vice-president; Miss 
Marjorie Polk, of Brooklyn, N. Y., secre- 
tary; Miss Susie Dennis of Newark, N. J., 
treasurer. 


A TRIBUTE TO 
MR. ETSLER 


On Wednesday morning, Aug. 21, there 
came with terrific shock the news of the 
death of Rev. Clarence B. Etsler in a 
hospital in Claremont. After a short illness 
he died at the age of sixty-three. For 
twenty-one years he was the faithful pastor 
of the Universalist church in Claremont. 
In his younger days he taught in the Philip- 
pines, then he studied law and practiced for 
ten years, after which he took a course of 
study at St. Lawrence and entered the 
ministry. After a couple of short pastor- 
ates he came to Claremont and became in- 
fluential not only in the church but in the 
political world. He was a representative 
in the legislature for several terms, and 
during the last term was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, for which his legal 
training well fitted him. During his legis- 
lative experience he emphatically de- 
nounced the things that he believed were 
wrong and was as earnest in favoring the 
things that he believed right. He held the 
respect of his fellow legislators, many of 
whom attended the funeral. As a minister 
he not only ministered to the people of his 
church but to the people of the whole com- 
munity. He was ready to help in any good 
cause. He was kind and sympathetic and 
a good friend to all. The church has pros- 
pered under his pastorate. He was well 
known throughout the state and well liked 
by everybody. His death will be keenly 
felt by many people not only in his church 
but in the community. He made his in- 
fluence felt and many people today miss a 


good friend. The church was crowded at 
the funeral services on Friday, Aug. 238, 
which were conducted by Dr. Lee S. Mc- 
Collester and Dr. Arthur A. Blair. The 
crowd remained around the church and 
overflowed into the park, and watched the 
flag-draped casket bearing all that was 
mortal of him who had labored there for a 
score of years borne by six stalwart men to 
his last resting place. 
salute was fired by the Legion squad and 
taps sounded as our friend was lowered 
into the grave. The sympathy of the 
Universalists of our state and friends gen- 
erally goes out to the widow in her great 
loss. 
A. A. Blair. 


LOCAL GRANGE ATTENDS 
NOTTINGHAM CHURCH 


On Sunday, Aug. 18, the members of the 
Pawtuckoway Grange of Nottingham, 
N. H., attended church in a body. Three 
charter members are still living and active 
in the Grange, Frank Gerrish, Perley 
Batchelder and Edward Fernald. 

Immediately preceding the sermon Mr. 
Fernald placed a lighted candle upon 
the communion table in memory of Rey. 
Oliver H. Kelly and his niece, Miss Carrie 
Hall of Boston, and their coworkers, who 
back in the early 60’s brought this frater- 
nity into existence. Then Miss Evelyn 
Glover, present master of the Grange, lit a 
candle to “burn in memory of all those 
who having served faithfully in our Grange 
here have now entered into their labors in 
the vineyard of the Great Beyond. May 
we never forget them.” 

The pastor of this summer church, Rey. 
Will E. Roberts, christened one child on 
Aug. 11. 


ANCESTORS’ DAY 
AT LANGDON 


For the thirtieth successive year people 
came from far and near to attend an all-day 
meeting in the old meetinghouse in Lang- 
don, N. H. The day was pleasant al- 
though cool, and a large number of friends 
gathered to pay tribute to those who had 
labored and gone. The old church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers placed 
there by loving hands. In the morning 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of the church in 
Concord spoke on ‘“‘Why People Suffer.’ 
In the afternoon Rey. Harold E. Mayo of 
the Federated Church in Winchester gave 
an address on the significance of the old 
church and services held there. He was 
followed by Rey. Barron F. McIntire of the 
Federated Church in Marlboro, who gave 
an address on the ‘‘Dead Lion and Live 
Dog.” Instrumental and vocal music was 
furnished by local musicians, which added 
to the pleasure of the occasion. People 
brought their lunch and the local ladies 
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furnished coffee and all ate together in the 
vestry and enjoyed a social hour. Next 
year marks the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the Universalist society in 
Langdon, and it is the intention to have an 
interesting observance. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Although the month of August boasts a 
depleted staff at Headquarters and few 
executives on hand, this did not deter those 
present the last week of August from pay- 
ing their farewell respects to Rev. William 
E. Gardner, retiring Executive Secretary 
of the National Y. P. C. U. 

“Bill,” as he is familiarly known, was 
greatly surprised on the afternoon of 
Aug. 29, his last afternoon in the building 
as a staff member, when called into the 
bookstore office, to find the desks cleared 
and decorated with garden flowers. Then 
his fellow workers burst in from a rear of- 
fice and showered him with good wishes, 
punch, cookies, candy and a cake boasting 
five candles. When the full staff returns 
another get-together may be in order, but 
this at least indicated the unwillingness of 
the group to let Bill depart without their 
warmest wishes. He is much beloved by 
his fellow-workers at 16 Beacon Street. 

Those in attendance included, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Gardner, Mrs. Erna P. Dexter, 
Miss Christine Durkee, Mrs. Janet M. 
Stover, Miss Dorothy Thomas, Miss Ida 
Metz, Miss Bessie Linsley, Miss June 
Burns, Miss Gladys Knott, Miss Dora J. 
Brown, Miss Marjorie Leslie, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Shinn, Alton P. Dodge and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. 


THE JONESES RESIGN 
AT JERSEY, OHIO 

Rev. Leon P. and Rev. Martha G. Jones 
of Jersey, Ohio, called the trustees of the 
church to their home on Sunday evening, 
Aug. 25, and offered their resignation. 
The trustees, accepting the resignation 
with regret, asked Mr. and Mrs. Jones to 
continue their work, as far as they are able, 
until a new pastor is found and installed. 


A LITTLE MISSIONARY 
IDEA 


The month of August is vacation time 
for our Universalist churches in Norwalk 
and Attica, Ohio, which I have the honor 
to serve as minister. 

That vacation weeks might not pass en- 
tirely without some tangible sign of result, 
I persuaded some good friends in two Uni- 
versalist churches rather far from Norwalk 
to let me come and preach on two Sundays. — 
during the month. 

Miami City, or Alcony as it is now known 
in aecepted automotive literature, is a 
small community located seven miles due 
east from Troy, Ohio. It is about 150 
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miles from Norwalk. Here we have a 
lovely brick church with beautiful art glass 
windows and well kept interior and ex- 
terior. There are not many Universalist 
families remaining in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the church, but we visited friends in 
surrounding towns such as Casstown, Troy, 
Piqua and Christiansburg. 

We held services at Miami City in the 
mornings of Aug. 4 and 18. There was a 
goodly response to the efforts of the minis- 
ter and he was received into the homes of 
members and friends with finest hospitality. 

If one cares to journey on toward the 
west for about fifty miles, he finds himself 
at Palestine, not far from Greenville, of 
Indian Treaty fame. It is a small com- 
munity in Darke County, where there are 
rich agricultural interests. The Univer- 
salist church is a stately frame building set 
ona hill. It was remodeled in 1920 when 
Dr. Rowland was its minister. It too has 
art windows and beautiful interior. Just 
now the building is in need of some repairs. 
Except for occasional meetings, there have 
been no services for many years. 

I preached at Palestine in the evenings 
of Aug. 4 and 18. Altogether the venture 
was well received. Plans are now under 
way for repairing the building and redeco- 
rating the auditorium. 

We must do more of this sort of pioneer- 
ing. Our people are still receptive to 
Universalism. We preachers must catch 
something of the spirit which made the 
Universalist Church in other years. 

Stanley C. Stall. 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Laurens H. Seelye is a distinguished 
educator. He resigned from the presi- 
dency of St. Lawrence University in June. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is a Universal- 
ist minister who has been pastor of several 
of our most important churches, the last 
being the National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C. He is now living in 
Arlington, Mass. 

Llewellyn Jones is the editor of The 
Christian Register (Unitarian). 

Rev. John E. LeBosquet is minister of 
the Congregational church in Amherst, 
N&H 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. H. Elmer Peters is minister of the 
Universalist church in Floral Park, Long 
Island. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. Faith Jones West, of Long Beach, 
Calif., called at 16 Beacon Street on 
Aug. 29. 

Rev. William G. Schneider and Carl 
Brookins of North Olmsted, Ohio, visited 
Headquarters Aug. 28. 


Miss Mary R. Metz of Central Square, 


N. Y., returned on Sept. 1 to Enosburg 
Falls, Vt., to begin her third year as teacher 
in the high school there. 


Three generations of one family were 
registered for the Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach. They were Herbert 
O. Lewis, his son, Howard W. Lewis, and 
his granddaughter, Beth Lewis. 


Miss Nancy Atherton of Boston, a grad- 
uate of Smith College and a recent student 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, began work Sept. 3 as parish assist- 
ant at the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia. 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker and Miss Harriet . 


G. Yates have returned from a visit to the 
Berkshire Music Festival at Stockbridge, 
Mass., and from visits to friends in other 
parts of New England. The date of their 
wedding is not yet announced. 


Rev. Wm. D. Harrington was made the 
subject of an illustrated article in the 
Metropolis (Ill.) News recently, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association of Universalist churches at 
Waltonville. Mr. Harrington was elected 
president of the Association. 


Rey. Edna Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, 
who spent a few days in Boston as the 
guest of Miss Susan M. Andrews, attended 
the New England School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Durham, N. H., Aug. 23-26, and 
then spent a week touring New England in 
her car with Miss Andrews. 
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Obituary 
MRS. JOSEPHINE ROGERS } 

Memory services for Mrs. Josephine Rogers of 
Central Square, N. Y., were conducted at the Watson 
and Hilton Funeral Home in Central Square Mon-- 
day afternoon, Sept. 2, by her pastor, Rev. William 
J. Metz. Mrs. Rogers was past 85, and died in a. 
Syracuse hospital after suffering for eight weeks from 
a broken arm and subsequent complications. She 
was a member of the Cicero, N. Y., Universalist 
church, but has lived in Central Square for many 
years. Until recent months she was a very regular’ 
attendant at all church services and was always genial 
and an interesting conversationalist. She will be- 
missed by a host of friends. 


CHARLOTTE M. BUTTERFIELD 

Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield of Derby Line, Vt.,. 
died at the Private Patients Pavillion of the Montreal’ 
Hospital on Sunday, Aug. 11. 

Miss Butterfield was born at Derby Line, Vivica 
April 11, 1870, being the elder daughter of Colonel’ 
Frederick D. and Ellen (Morrell) Butterfield, and was 
the last remaining member of her family. Her early 
life was spent in Derby Line, where she was closely 
associated with her father in business. Later, with 
her father and younger sister, Ellen, she went to 
California, where Colonel Butterfield was instru- 
mental in establishing the Los Angeles Olive Growers 
Association, an important and successful venture. 
The later years have been divided between the 
winter sunshine of Florida and the enjoyable summer 
of her beloved Vermont. 

The place in life Miss Butterfield occupied will not 
be easily filled. She was a stanch supporter of so 
many worthy causes. Not neglecting others, every 
appeal made in behalf of the needs of the Universalist 
church, local or general, had her instant attention 
and generous response. She wasa Universalist of the 
finest type. 

“She was a person of rare talents, high ideals and 
broad sympathy, one whose passing is the cause of 
much sorrow throughout the community where she 
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was best known for her charity. A great soul has 
gone to her reward.’’ Such was the tribute paid by 
the local press. 

Her ashes were placed in the family plot at Derby 
Line Aug. 15, the service being conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. E. L. Conklin, and attended by many 
friends. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at the White 
Memorial Universalist Church in Concord, N. H., 
Sept. 8 and 9, 1940, for the hearing of annual reports 
of the officers, consideration of recommendations and 
resolutions, election of officers and the transaction of 
any other business that may legally come before said 
meeting. i 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


On Sept. 7, 8, 9 the Y. P. C. U. Sunday School 
Association and Women’s Missionary Association will 
also hold their annual conventions. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts Memo- 
rial Church, Syracuse, on Sept. 9, 1940, at 10 a.m., for 
the examination of Prof. E. Parl Welch “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church.” 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 35th annual sessions of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at Outlaw’s 
Bridge Oct. 3-6, 1940. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The 46th annual session of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in the 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, on Sept. 16 
and 17, 1940, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, and transacting such 
other business as may come before the meeting. 

Arlene J. Cate, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The 75th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Church of 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 
and 11, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the Convention. 

The opening session will be called Thursday at 
11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept, 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occasional 


sermon, communion and receiving of the Ministerial 
Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, and on 
Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the Con- 
vention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
chairman Registration and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 

William Dawes Veazie, 

Secretary-Superintendent. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina, Oct. 3-6, Outlaw’s Bridge. < 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 
Minnesota. Oct. 10 and 11, Minneapolis. 
Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE W. U. M. S. 


The following are proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the New Hampshire Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, to be presented at the State 
Convention in Concord on Sept. 9. 

1. This Constitution shall be amended by striking 
out ‘‘The Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion’? wherever these words shall appear, and sub- 
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stituting ‘‘The Association of Universalist Women.’’ 
It shall be amended further by striking out ‘‘Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society’? wherever these 
words may appear, and substituting ‘“‘Association of 
Universalist Women of New Hampshire.” 

2. Art, II shall be amended by striking out the 
article as now constituted and substituting: “The 
object of this Association shall be to enlist the women 
of the Universalist churches of New Hampshire in the 
larger work of the church, the extension of liberal 
faith, distribution of religious literature; to enrich the 
personal life of the members by a greater knowledge of 
Universalism and stimulate its practice in daily living; 
and to assist in such charitable and social services as 
the Association approves.” 

3. Art. III shall be amended by striking out the 
article as now constituted and substituting: 

Sec. 1—‘‘This Association shall be composed of all 
women’s societies in New Hampshire Universalist 
churches who pay annually a reasonable sum as their 
portion of administration costs pledged by the state 
to the national organization and share as they are able 
in the larger program of the Association; and mem- 
bers who pay into the treasury the sum of one dollar 
or more, such members to be called ‘members at large.’ 
The payment of $25 at one time shall constitute a life , 
membership in both state and national.” 

Sec. 2—‘“‘Representation at business meetings shall 
include two delegates for each ten church women or 
fraction thereof affiliated with local women’s socie- 
ties.’’ 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn, 
Promotional Secretary— Miss Ida E. Metz. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Aseociation 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Direetor—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Bosten. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 


President—Rev, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D, C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama— 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 


Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass, 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Harold S. Latham, New York City. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 


New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1940 


See. 3—‘“This Association shall be auxiliary to the 
Association of Universalist Women.” 

4, Art. IV: 

Sec. 1 shall be amended by striking out ‘‘a superin- 
tendent for the Japan Department and one for the 
North Carolina Department” and _ substituting 
“chairmen of standing committees.” 

Sec. 2 shall be amended by adding the words “‘and 
an auditor,’’ so that it shall read “‘officers and three 
directors and an auditor shall be elected by ballot.’’ 

Mrs. Myles Rodehaver, 
Chairman Revision Commitiee. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon 1 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Runnmg Water .. .. $1).25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


WThe managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
omen desire to call attention to the organization, 
hich offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 

and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 

women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 

14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 

on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 

of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Reopening Day 
Post Card 


These general designs can be used where- 
ever schools reopen after summer vacation, 
and are appropriate for any grade. 
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1843 
Price $1.25 per hundred 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


795 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 


my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


796 


Crackling 


» A much-beloved minister, who preached 
good sermons, had a habit of exaggerating 
—always, however, on the side of good. 
But finally the elders decided that they 
would have to speak to him about it, which, 
of course, they disliked very much to do, 
but they finally got up the courage and 
spoke to him, and when they got through, 
he said: “Oh, brethren, don’t I know it? 
And it has caused me to shed barrels and 
barrels of tears.’-—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 
* * 

A tiny four-year-old was spending a 
night away from home. At bedtime she 
knelt at her hostess’s knee to say her pray- 
ers, expecting the usual prompting. Find- 
ing Mrs. B. unable to help her, she con- 
cluded thus: 

“Please, God, ’scuse me. I can’t re- 
member my prayers and I’m staying with a 
lady who doesn’t know any.’’—Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

Little sisters, aged two and four years, 
were treated by a neighbor friend to a ride 
upon his small pony. The older child had 
enjoyed it greatly, then stood by as the 
younger was placed on the pony. Another 
bystander exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! he is so little I 
am afraid he will fall.”’ The indignant 
four-year-old cried, “‘Her ain’t no he, him’s 
a she.”’—Advance. 

ae 

Passenger: “Conductor, that fellow sit- 
ting opposite us is a lunatic and is scaring 
my wife and children. He claims he is 
George Washington.” 

Conductor: ‘‘I’ll take care of the matter 
(shouting): Next station Mount Vernon.” 
—Exchange. 

1 * 

‘Happiness,’ declaimed the _philoso- 
pher, ‘‘is the pursuit of something, not the 
catching of it.” 

“Have you ever,” interrupted the plain 
citizen, ‘“‘chased the last car on a rainy 
night?’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“A grain of sand got into my wife’s eye 
and she had to go to the doctor. It cost 
me $3.” 

“That’s nothing. You got off easily. 
A fur coat got in my wife’s eye and it cost 
me $300.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘“‘Give me a sentence with an 
object.” 

Boy: ‘‘Teacher, you are very beautiful.” 

Teacher: ‘‘What is the object?” 

Boy: “A good mark.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Inventor: “This new machine of mine 
will do the work of ten men.” 

Friend (after helping with spring house- 
cleaning): ‘““My wife ought to have married 
it.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Excerpt from a metropolitan theater pro- 
gram: 

“Patrons who consider the ushers uncivil 
should see the manager.” —H xchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


New Rally Day Cards for 1940 


1940 
Cradle Roll Department 


Beginners Department General Card 
Price: $1.25 per hundred, 20 cents per dozen 


Order from 
16 Beacon Street 


Universalist Publishing House, 5.60020 


Economize 


By buying ALL your Church and Sunday, 
School Supplies from the | 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


